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RICHARD DOBBS SPAIGHT 


By ALEeExANpdEeR B. ANDREWS 


Richard Dobbs Spaight was born in the city of New Bern, N. C., 
on March 25th, 1758.1. His father was Richard Spaight,’ a grand 
nephew of Governor Arthur Dobbs, who accompanied that illustrious 
Irishman when he came to North Carolina in October, 1754,° to 
become Governor of the Royal Colony, while his mother was a Miss 
Elizabeth Wilson, then the widow Moore, of Craven County.‘ 
His father, Richard Spaight,° was successively acting clerk of the 
Upper House in December, 1754, in 1755 Pay Master to the North 
Carolina Regiment commanded by Col. James Innis,*® which was 
a part of the ill-fated expedition against the French and Indians 
on the Monongahela and Ohio Rivers, which terminated so dis- 
astrously in the battle near the present site of Pittsburgh. That 
same year he was commissioned Secretary of the Colony,’ which ex 
officio made him clerk to the Upper House,* and sometime during 
1756 he was married, as we learn from the letter of Governor Robert 
Dinwiddie of Virginia,* written on November 10th of that year, con- 
gratulating Secretary Spaight upon his marriage. He resided 
“three miles from New Bern on the other side of the Trent River,” 
and was a parishioner of the Rev. James Reid, a missionary sent out 
by the Society for the propagation for the Church of England.’ In 
1757 he had a dispute with Mr. Joseph Leach about the entry of a 
tract of land of Batchelor’s Creek, which transaction was criticized 
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in the Colonial Assembly.” On February 4, 1757, he was com- 
missioned as a member of the Council of the Royal Governor and was 
inducted into office on November 18th at New Bern.’ He also had 
the power of attorney from George Augustus Selwyn,’” who owned 
a large tract of land in the vicinity of the present city of Charlotte, 
including the site of that city. In 1759 we find him still partici- 
pating in the deliberations of the Council,’* and also he was one of 
the committee of seven on the building of the Court House at New 
Bern ;** also acting as Associate Judge of the Court.» In 1760 he 
whips Thomas Core for slandering his wife, for which he was 
brought before the Assembly and excused.* In 1761 he with Joseph 
Leech and John Fonville was commissioned to complete the Court 
House at New Bern,” originally authorized by Acts 1759, Ch. 12." 
On April 26, 1762, he was allowed 60 pounds, the value of a slave 
Cato, who was outlawed and died of wounds inflicted in being ap- 
prehended.** On December 11th’® we find his last appearance in 
Council, and from a later date, February 23, 1763,”° we learn by 
Governor Arthur Dobbs that Richard Spaight died prior to that date. 
Of him Rev. Mr. McDowell, of the Church of England, Missionary at 
Brunswick, writes to the Secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in London under date of March 26, 1763: “Mr. 
Spaight, one of the King’s Council and your late secretary, is lately 
dead, he came over with his excellency and was a very sprightly gay 
young man.””** 

Richard Spaight must have left considerable property, for on 
April 25, 1764, Governor Arthur Dobbs and Frederick Gregg 
(with Richard Lyon and John Davis, Jr. as sureties) qualified as 
guardian of Richard Dobbs Spaight, giving bond for the sum of 
10,000 pounds sterling money on Great Britain. 

Little is known of the life of Richard Dobbs Spaight for the next 
fifteen years, his biographical sketches** stating that he was sent 
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abroad to be educated and completed his education at the University 
of Glasgow,** the natural deduction being that he was in the care 
of his Dobbs relatives, his great great uncle and guardian having left 
two sons,” Mr. Conway Dobbs of Antrim, and Captain Edward 
Brice Dobbs of the English Army, the latter having served as a 
member of the Council in North Carolina.** About 1778 he re 
turned to the Colony, and during the stirring times of 1778 and 1779 
his personality must have impressed the people of his country, for 
on October 18, 1779," he presented a certificate of election to the 
House of Commons from the town of New Bern in the place of 
Richard Cogdell who had been elected Treasurer of the District of 
New Bern. On October 19th, William Blount, afterwards, nine 
years later, his colleague in the Convention at Philadelphia and 
later United States Senator from Tennessee, filed a protest which 
the Committee on Elections on October 21st** sustained, the reasons 
given being as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
21 November, 1912. 
“Mr. A. B. ANDREWS, EsqQ., JB. 
Attorney and Counsellor At Law, 
230 Fayetteville St. 
Raleigh, N. © 

Dar Srm: Your letter, addressed to the Principal, has been handed to me. 
of “Spaight” does not occur in our records at or near the period you mention. Our records, 
however, of those days are somewhat incomplete and not altogether satisfactory and Richard 
Dobbs Spaight may have been a student here although we have no record of him. 

There is presently going through the press a book entitled “Matriculation Albums of the 
University of Glasgow, 1728-1858," annotated by W. Innes Addison (late Registrar) and 
from the proof sheets I cull the following regarding the Dobbs family, as it may be of 
interest to you:— 

A. D. 1743. 

“Nomina discipulorum in quacunque facultate qui prius in Academie album inscripti 
non fuerunt, quique nunc demum inscribuntur ut suffragium ferendi in Rectore Magnifico 
eligendo, juxta Academie Statuta, jure gaudeant.” 


(1038) “Conway Dobbs filius Arthuri Dobbs Armigeri in urbe Lisburne 
in Com: de Antrim.” 

“Otherwise Oonway Richard Dobbs. Of Castle Dobbs. M. P. for Carrickfergus and 
High Sheriff of County Antrim, 1752. Died 11th April, 1811. Father of Richard Dobbs, 
matriculated in 1773—see No. 3023.” 

A. D. 1771. 
“Nomina Discipulorum qui hoc Anno intrarunt sub Presidio 
Thomw Reid Ethices Professoris." 
(3028) “Richardus Dobbs Filius natu maximus Conway Richardi, Armigeri de Castle 
Dobbs in Comitatu de Antrim Hybernia.” 
“Of Castle Dobbs. Died 24th January, 1840, aged 87. Son of Conway Dobbs, matric- 


ulated in 1742—See No. 1038. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. ©. BALLANTYNE. 


% 3 N.C. Biographical History (Sketch of Gov. Arthur Dobbs), 80-83. 
* N.C. Col. Ree. 75. 

7 N. ©. Col. Rec. XIII, 914. 

“Ibid. 928. 
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Mr. Haywood, from the Committee of Privileges and Elections, 
reported as follows: 


Your Committee, to whom was referred the Petition of Mr. William 
Blount, beg leave to report: That upon examination of Depositions, pro- 
duced by said Blount & Mr. Richard Spaight, they find that an election 
was held at New Bern on the 25th and 26th of June, last, for Electing a 
Member to represent the said Town of New Bern in General Assembly, that 
the Poll was opened about 10 o’clock in the forenoon, that the Tickets were 
received and put in a Tin Cannister without a Top, and that the said Can- 
nister at neither of the adjournments was sealed. That a certain David 
Thompson, a Soldier in the State Regiment, and a certain Richard O’Dowdy, 
offered their Tickets, which were refused by the Sheriff; the Ticket of the 
former because he was a Soldier, and that of the latter, because he had 
removed from New Bern to avoid the smallpox. 

Your Committee further beg leave to report that it appears, by the Con- 
fession of the said Blount & Spaight, that many persons voted who had no 


right to do so. 
Upon the whole, your Committee are of the opinion that the Election was 


illegal and ought to be set aside. 


All which is Humbly submitted. 
W. Hayrwoop, Chairman. 


The House taking the said Report into consideration, concurred 
therewith. 

On July 31, 1780, when he was an aide upon the staff of Major 
General Richard Caswell, then in command of the North Carolina 
Militia in camp four miles above Cheraw, we find him writing to. 
Governor Abner Nash, his townsman and neighbor,” giving informa- 
tion as to military affairs, and we note that he was present at the 
Battle of Camden Court House. In 1781 at the session of the As- 
sembly held at Wake Court House, he was again present as a mem- 
ber from the town of New Bern,® and on behalf of the House was 
appointed a committee with Colonel Williams of the Senate to notify 
Governor Thomas Burke of his election.** He was also a member of 
the committee on the Governor’s message delivered two weeks later 
on July 9th to that same Assembly,** and three days later was elected 
First Major of Militia.** On April 16, 1782, he again represented 
the town of New Bern in the House of Commons in the Assembly 
which met at Hillsboro,** and at which session he was placed in 


oun XV, 9 and 10. 
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nomination as a delegate to Congress,®° the successful candidates 
being Abner Nash, William Blount, Dr. Hugh Williamson and Ben- 
jamin Hawkins, while he, with Thomas Person, Joseph Jones, 
Archibald Macline and Adlai Osborn, were also voted for. Again 
on April 18, 1783, the Assembly meets at Hillsboro and we find him 
the representative of the town of New Bern,** during the session of 
which Assembly he was appointed by Governor Alexander Martin 
as a delegate to the Continental Congress to succeed Colonel William 
Blount, resigned, which appointment he accepted on May 9th. He 
was re-elected by the Assembly in 1783 and 1784, the Congress sit- 
ting at Philadelphia. In 1784 we find him selected as one of the 
trustees of the New Bern Academy.** On November 19, 1785, the 
Assembly met at New Bern, when he with Abner Neale repre- 
sented Craven County,** at which session he was elected speaker of 
the House of Commons.*® He was named as one of the original 
trustees of the Kinston Academy,* and that year resigned his seat 
in the Continental Congress.* 

In 1786 he was a member of the House of Commons from Craven 
County in the assembly which met at Fayetteville on November 
18th, where his and his colleague’s seat were contested by John 
Allen ard Albert Nixon, which contest the committee dismissed, 
affirming Spaight’s title to his seat.“* In this as in other Assemblies, 
we find him serving on many committees considering governor’s 
messages and other financial matters relating to the State.** He 
opposed the bill to charter the Dismal Swamp Company and urged its 
delay until the succeeding year ;** by Chapter 35 of that year he and 
John Wright Stanly, John Hawkes, Spyers Singleton and Abner 
Neale were the managers of a lottery, the proceeds of which were 
to complete a Poor House in New Bern.*® 

At the session of the Assembly held at Fayetteville commencing 
November 18, 1786, there was a foreshadowing of the bitter debate 
which was to come two years later at Hillsboro when the Conven- 
tion of 1788 met to consider the Constitution of the United States, 
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which had been framed at Philadelphia in 1787, which was then re- 
jected and afterwards adopted by a large vote by the Convention 
of 1789 at Fayetteville. 

In the closing day of 1786 a resolution was offered to investi- 
gate the conduct of the judges.“ On Monday, November 27, 1786, 
Governor Richard Caswell sent to the House of Commons the pe- 
tions of Donald Shaw and Alexander McIver asking the House to 
take such orders on them as they should think proper.“ This was 
sent over to the Senate, and the Committee of which John Ruther- 
ford was Chairman reported as follows: “That the inquiry into the 
present state of the administration of justice in the Superior Court 
is absolutely necessary, and they beg leave to recommend that the 
speakers of both Houses be requested to notify the Honorable, the 
Judges of the Superior Court of Law and Equity, that this inquiry 
will take place, in order that they may give their attendance if 
they think proper. Your committee also recommend that the Su- 
perior Court of the Wilmington District be requested to attend this 
committee to give such information as may come to his knowledge 
respecting the special abuses said to have been committed by the 
Honorable, the Judges of the Superior Courts, in the case of fines 
and forfeitures, all of which is submitted.” At the same time John 
Rutherford made a recommendation on the memorial of McIver 
recommending mercy towards McIver and also a refunding of the 
moneys alleged to have been erroneously collected by him. Under 
date of December 14th, at Wilmington, Judge Samuel Ashe ad- 
dressed a letter to the Honorable, the Speaker of the General As- 
sembly, defending the action of the judges, which was spread upon 
the minutes of the Senate of Saturday, December 23, 1786, defend- 
ing the action of the judges, demanding a strict inquiry into the 
charges made. It is impracticable in an article like the present to 
review his letter, occupying as it does five and one-half pages in the 
Colonia! Records. However, the extract referring to the case of 
Bayard against Singleton, which had been argued at the May Term, 
1786 in New Bern, is of interest, from which we quote: 

As to the affair at New Bern (if it is in charge) the Houses may probably 
have a fuller information of it than I can give, but they will pardon and 


bear a short recital of it; as far as it respects myself it was thus: A suit 
in Ejectment had been commenced in the Superior Court at New Bern prior 


“N.C. Col. Rec. XVIII, 479, 80. 
#N. 0. Col. Rec. XVIII, 255. 
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to the passing of the act entitled an act, &c., and at the Court in May term 
last the hasty defendant filed his affidavit (without producing his titles) 
setting forth that the property in dispute had been confiscated and sold by 
the Commissioner of the District, and prayed a dismission of the suit, this 
brought on long arguments from the Council on each side on constitutional 
points; and then the pleadings were finished, the Court made a few observa- 
tions on our Constitution and System of Government. I on my part (as 
far as I now recollect) observed that at the time of our separation from 
Great Britain we were thrown into a similar situation with a set of people 
ship-wrecked and cast on a maroon’d island, without laws, without magis- 
trates, without Government or any legal authority. That being thus cir- 
cumstanced, the People of this Country, with a general union of sentiment 
by their Delegates, met in Congress and formed that system or those funda- 
mental principles comprised in the Constitution, dividing the powers of 
Government into separate and distinct branches, to wit: the Legislative, the 
Judicial and the Executive, and assigning to each several and distinct pow- 
ers, and prescribing their several limits and boundaries. This I said with- 
out disclosing a single sentiment upon the cause, or the proceeding, or the 
law introduced in support of it. The other Judges proposed to take an ad- 
visari thereon, to which I readily agreed, as the printer had never furnished 
me with the law, and I had then only read it cursorily, and as I had reason 
to believe the next Assembly meant to revise the law, and in respect to them 
wished to decline an opinion, and lastly from a strange malady with which 
I was then attacked, having not slept three hours in as many days and nights 
next preceding the trial, though I had taken repeated doses of laudanum, I 
was afraid to give my opinion in that situation in any matter, especially 
in one of importance. I therefore immediately after the rising of the Court, 
fearing my malady would increase, left New Bern; the matter (I have told) 
wag stirred again, but the result I know only from report. If my opinion 
of our Constitution is an error, I fear it is an incurable one, for I had the 
honor to assist in the forming it and confess I so designed it, and I believe 
every other gentleman concerned did also.49 


From Judge Ashe’s letter it would seem that the courts of that 
day were then accused of delay in business, which he mentions as 
follows: 


As to the charge of delay of business whispered against the Judges, I 
candidly admit to be in part true; for tho’ the delay has arisen from the 
Bar, the Bench are blamable; they have been to blame in not constraining 
the bar to a more punctual and close attention to the business of the Court; 
for often while the Court have been waiting they have been scouring and 
hunting after fees; the Bench have been to blame also for indulging the Bar 
in unnecessary long and rambling harangues, calculated only to amuse the 
client and pay him in empty words for the extravagance of the fee. But 
Sirs, for these blamable indulgences at the first, I had (and I believe my 
brothers in office also) laudable motives. I wished to convince the people 
at large (for the minds of many, though they acquiesced under, were not 


“N.C. Ool. Rec. XVIII, 137. 
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reconciled to, our Government) that the suitors would receive as much 
justice from the Courts of the present Government as from those in the 
former—that the present Judges were as easy of access, as patient in hear- 
ing and as desirous of redressing wrongs and doing equal justice as those 
under the Crown. These motives (with me) first gave rise to those in- 
dulgences which the lawyers (an encroaching tribe) have carried into a 
mischief.50 . 


This letter was sent to a committee composed of MacLaine, Wil- 
liam R. Davie, William Hooper, Richard Dobbs Spaight, J. G. 
Blount, John Stokes and John Sitgraves, who investigated the mat- 
ter’ on Monday, January 1, 1787.°° The committee presented 
their report to the two Houses sitting as a Committee of the whole, 
Richard Dobbs Spaight being chosen as Chairman®™ and the Com- 
mittee’s report being of some four pages and calling by name Judges 
Spencer, Williams and Ashe, stating among other things: 

That the delay of the judges was greatly increased by tedious disputes 
between Judge Spencer and Judge Williams, and all of the Judges, as it 
combined to waste their time and delay the business by long and frequent 


unnecessary charges to the jury, even in cases where they have been all 
agreed, seldom trying more than six or eight cases during the term.52 


Also they referred to the decided case of Bayard against Single 


ton (1 N. C., 42, May term, 1787): 


That at New Bern Court in May Term, 1786, in several Suits brought 
against Mr. Singleton and others, the Defendants under the Act for quieting 
in their possessions the purchasers of confiscated property, produced such Af- 
fidavits as the Act appears to require, and prayed that their suits might 
be dismissed, but the Judges declined to decide either for or against the 
Defendants, though another Term has elapsed since the Arguments were 
heard, whereas if any insuperable Doubts arose on that Subject your Com- 
mittee submit whether they should not have stated them to the General 
Assembly, that the Act in question might have undergone a Revisal. See 
the New Bern Petition marked No. 12.52 


The House sitting as a committee of the whole took the matter un- 
der consideration and brought in a report adjudging in (1) that 
the suspension of Peter Mallett did not amount to a misdemeanor 
in office, (2) that the judges were not guilty of any malpractice in the 
banishment of Francis Brice and Daniel McNeale, and (3) that the 
judges have not been guilty of any malpractice in office.™ 

& N. 0. Col. Ree. XVIII, 137. 

@ NO: Gol. Ree. XVIIE 218; 428, 


%N. ©. Ool. Rec. XVIII, 194, 425. 
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Upon the roll call this report was rejected by a vote of forty-nine 
to twenty-two, every one of the seven members of the committee 
voting No excepting Stokes whose name was not recorded. 

In view of the interest evoked by the late decision of Bayard 
against Singleton the criticising of the court for delay is of interest. 

On the concluding day of the session there was entered the protest 
of William Hooper, William Pool, Richard Dobbs Spaight, John 
Sitgraves and John Hay against the action of the House in excusing 
the judges. 

Constitutional Convention of 1787 


On January 4, 1787, the General Assembly on joint ballot elected 
as delegates to the Convention to form a Constitution, to be held 
at Philadelphia on the second Monday in May, Governor Richard 
Caswell, General Alexander Martin, General William R. Davie, 
Colonel Richard Dobbs Spaight, and General Willie Jones.* Gov- 
ernor Caswell declined the position, and William Blount, after- 
wards United States Senator from Tennessee was appointed April 
23d. Also on April 3d Dr. Hugh Williamson was appointed in 
place of General Willie Jones. The session of Congress met on 
Monday, May 14th, but not until Friday, May 25th, when the ma- 
jority of the New Jersey delegates appeared, making the number of 
States then represented seven, did the Convention open for busi- 


*N. C, Col. Rec. XVIII, 462. Samuel Johnston and Dr. Hugh Williamson were also 
placed in nomination. 1 Elliott's Debates (2d Edition, 1836) 169-170-176. 


THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


To tHe HonorasBLe Ricnarp Dosps Spaicut, Esq. 
Greeting. 

Whereas, our general assembly at their late session, holden at Fayetteville, by adjourn- 
ment, in the month of January last, did by joint baliot of the senate and house of com- 
mons, elect Richard Caswell, Alexander Martin, William Richardson Davie, Richard Dobbs 
Spaight and Willie Jones, Esqurs. deputies to attend a convention of delegates from several 
United States of America, proposed to be held in the city of Philadelphia, in May next, for 
the purpose of revising the federal Constitution. 

We do therefore by these presents, nominate, commissionate and appoint you the said 
Richard Dobbs Spaight. one of the deputies for an in behalf of us, to meet with our other 
deputies at Philadelphia, on the first day of May next, and with them, or any two of them, 
to confer with such deputies as may have been, or shall be appointed by other states, for 
the purpose aforesaid; To hold, exercise and enjoy the said appoinment, with all powers, 
authorities and emoluments, to the same weident and belonging, or in any wise ap ining, 
you — in every instance, to the act of our said assembly under which you are 
appointed. 

Witness, Richard Caswell, Esq. our Governor, Captain Genera] and Commander in Chief, 
under his hand and our great seal, at Kinston, the 14th day of April, in the eleventh year 
of our independence, Anno Dom. 1787. 

RICHARD OASWELL. 
By His Excellency’s command: 
Winston CASWELL, 
P. Sect’ry. (4. 8.) 


% 1 Elliotts Debates, 171. 
%1 Elliotts Debates, 171. 
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ness.*7 The States represented at that time were New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina,™ 
with New Jersey made seven. Three days later Massachusetts 
and Maryland appeared, and on the 30th Connecticut and Georgia 
were represented, and not until July 23d was the State of New 
Hampshire represented, this being after the majority of the New 
York delegates had withdrawn. The State of Rhode Island was 
not represented. 

We presume Colonel Spaight arrived in Philadelphia on May 20th 
and we find a letter from Governor Caswell to John Gray Blount, 
Esgq., dated April 24th, 1787," enclosing the commission of William 
Blount as Deputy to the Convention, and a warrant in favor of Mr. 
Spaigkt which he suggests may be forwarded to Mr. William Blount 
from Washington by such conveyance as he may think proper or 
else that Mr. Winston Caswell may take it to Spaight at New Bern. 
Under date of May 28th, 1787, from New York Hon. William 
Blount writes to Governor Caswell acknowledging that he had been 
advised by Mr. Spaight soon after his arrival in Philadelphia of the 
commission for him (Colonel Blount) as a delegate to attend the 
Convention, and advises Governor Caswell that he had been sick and 
at that time was too indisposed to take a journey as far as Philadel- 
phia, but as soon as recovered he would leave in a few days to attend 
the appointment. He further advises that on the 24th inst. only 
six States had appeared, among them North Carolina, which had four 
members, and that on the 25th there are seven, and at that period the 
delegates from Massachusetts had passed through the city.” 

An interesting side light on the Convention is shown by several 
letters published in Volume 20 of the Colonial Records. Under date 
of June 12, 1787, Governor Spaight writes to Governor Caswell: 


I should have done myself the pleasure of writing to your Excellency 
oftener than I have done, but not being at liberty to communicate anything 


51 Elliotts Debates. 

51 Elliotts Debates, 176-177-178. 

Mon. May 28. “Also a motion was made by Mr. Spaight, one of the deputies of North 
Carolina, to provide that, on the one hand, the house may not be precluded, by a vote 
upon any question, from revising the subject matter of it, when they see cause: Nor, 
on the other hand, be led too hastily to rescind a decision, which was the result of mature 


deliberation.” 
®One Hundredth Aggeremeny of the Constitution of the United States by Hampton 


L. Carson. Volume 1, 

© Was present Friday. May 25, as were Gen. Alexander Martin, Gen. Wm. R. Davie 
and Dr. Hugh Williamson. 

“N.C. Col. Rec. XX, 682, 706. 

N.C. Col. Rec. XX, 707. 
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that passed the Convention I have nothing to write about.63 He then ad- 
vises that it will probably take at least two months before the Convention 
will finish their work. Two days later General Martin, Colonel Spaight, 
General Davie, and Dr. Williamson join in a letter to Governor Caswell as 
follows: 

By the date of this you will observe that we are near the middle of June 
and though we sit from day to day, Saturdays included, it is not possible 
for us to determine when the business before us can be finished, a very 
large field presents to our view without a single straight or eligible road 
that has been trodden by the feet of nations. An union of sovereign states 
preserving their civil liberties and connected together by such ties as to 
preserve permanent and effective government is a system not described, it 
is a circumstance that has not occurred in the history of man; if we shall 
be so fortunate as to find this in descript our time will have been well 
spent. 


Under date of July 7th these four Deputies again write Governor 
Caswell : 


The Convention having on the 26th of last month finished the out- 
line of the amendments proposed to the Federal system, the business was of 
course committed for detail and we have the pleasure to inform your 
Excellency that the report was received on yesterday. From the progress, 
which has already taken up near three months, we are induced to believe 
the result of our deliberation will shortly be presented to the United States 
in Congress, and as they are only to consider whether the system shall or 
shall not be recommended to the States, the business cannot remain long 
before them.65 


Under date of July 26th we find Governor Caswell at Kinston 
writing Colonel Spaight at Philadelphia a letter from which we 


quote : 


I have been very much indisposed a great part of the time since you left 
the State is the reason I have not before this done myself the honor of 
acknowledging your receipt of the 20th of May and 12th of June, which 
came to hand some weeks past. However, I am now able to be about and 
hope to get restored to health. 

The Convention in my judgment have done wisely in enjoining secrecy in 
their members; was the case otherwise it would give more room to Babblers 
and Scribblers to exercise their powers than they can be at liberty to take 
in their present case. 

From the hint you throw out in your first letter I am induced to think 
that the plan of a National Parliament and Supreme Executive with ade- 
quate powers to the government of the Union will be more suitable to our 
situation and circumstances than any other, but I should wish also an in- 
dependent Judicial Department to decide any contest that may happen be- 


® N.C. Col. Rec. XX, 723. 
“N.C. Col. Rec. XX, 723, 724 
® N.C. Col. Rec. XX, 733. 
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tween the United States and individual States, and between one State and 
another; this however is only a hint, you may not see the necessity of it as 
forcibly as I do and I presume now it is too late to offer any reasons for the 
establishment, as that matter I flatter myself is before this got over; all I 
can say respecting the Convention is to recommend a perseverance to the 
end, to the Deputies from this State.6¢ 


It is to be regretted that the debates of the Convention of 1787 
have not been preserved. An examination of the minutes of that 
body, as well at Yates’ Minutes of the Secret Sessions, show only 
the proceedings. As it was a representation of States the votes were 
taken entirely by States and never by individuals. It is interesting 
to note that while Colonel William Blount, the fifth member, did 
nct appear until June 20th,” yet the entire time from May 25th to 
June 20th the North Carolina delegation never divided evenly, but al- 
ways the delegation appeared unanimous, certainly it acted as the 
majority did. Towards the end of the proceedings the Convention 
seemed to refer everything to a Committee of States, selected by bal- 
lot, and North Carolina seems generally to have been represented by 
Dr. Hugh Williamson. Dr. Williamson was then a man of sixty 
years of age, considerably the senior of the other delegates, a Profes- 
sor in the University of Pennsylvania, and probably his varied experi- 
ence as a physician, a merchant, college professor, and a public of- 
ficial® doubtless gave him the tact to deal with the men he met in the 
diplomatic way that is so productive of achievement in legislative 
work, 

Of the North Carolina delegation Mr. Hampton L. Carson in his 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the Constitution of the United 
States thus describes the several delegates : 


RICHARD DOBBS SPAIGHT 69 
He proposed the election of United States Senators by the Legislatures of 
the States, and suggested seven years as the Presidential term of office. 
He was in favor of reconsidering the decision once arrived at, to choose the 
President by electors appointed by the State Legislatures, and objected to 
requiring more than a majority to pass a navigation act. 


HUGH WILLIAMSON 


In the Convention he was the most active member from his State. He 
proposed impeachment of the President for malpractice or neglect; preferred 


“WN. 0. Col. Rec. XX, 752. 
#1 Elliotts Debates, 216. 
® Wheeler's History of North Carolina pp. 91-93. 5 North Carolina Biographical His 
tory, (Sketch of Hugh Williamson, by Stephen B. Weeks). 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the Constitution of the U. 8S. by Hampton L. Carson, 
Vol. 1, page 194. 
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‘the consent of an executive council to appointments instead of either brancz 
of the legislature; suggested the appointment by Congress of a provisional 
successor of the President; thought that the Presidential term should be 
six years. On the whole, he preferred an executive of three persons to a 
single one, and strongly disapproved of the seat of government being at a 
State Capital. He wished the Senate to be a small select body, with its 
members chosen for a term of six years, and thought that representatives 
should be paid by the State legislatures. He urged a compromise between 
the large and small States as to representation, and the protection of 
Southern interests in apportioning representation. He approved of the 
exclusive right of representatives to originate money bills, the prohibition 
of a tax on exports, and contended for a provision for trial by jury. He 
doubted whether controversies between the States should in all cases be 
decided by the judiciary. 

ALEXANDER MARTIN 

In the Convention he desired that the ineligibility of representatives should 

be limited to offices created or augmented during their term. In this he 
warmly supported Mr. Madison. When it was moved by Mr. King “that 
the States at the first meeting of the general legislature should be repre- 
sented by sixty-five members,” in which five representatives were allotted 
to North Carolina, Mr. Martin contended that his State was entitled to six 
members, but his views did not prevail. He supported Mason of Virginia in 
his views that it was highly improper that the seat of the general govern- 
ment should be at any State capital, first because it tended to produce dis- 
putes concerning jurisdiction, and next because of the intermixture of the 
legislatures tended to give a provincial tincture to the national delibera- 
tions. 

WILLIAM R. DAVIE 

He proposed an impeachment of the President for malpractice or neglect, 

a matter which he deemed of vital importance to secure the good behavior 
of the executive, “for,” said he, “if he be not impeached whilst in office, 
he will spare no effort or means whatever to get himself re-elected.” He 
proposed eight years as the executive term, but subsequently supported Mason 
in his motion “that the executive be appointed for seven years, and be in- 
eligible for a second time.” He insisted that slaves be included in the 
ratio of representation. 

WILLIAM BLOUNT 


So far as the records show, he took no active part in the debates. 


The Assembly which met at Tarboro on November 19, 1787, found 
Richard Dobbs Spaight as a member of the House of Commons from 
Craven County.” He appeared on November 19th,” and upon his 
qualification was immediately added to the Committees on Finance 
and directed to prepare bills of a public nature.” Later in Decem- 
ber he was made a member of the Committee to prepare a bill of 
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Tmpeachments, which was introduced,” and also introduced a bill 
to change the time of the meeting of the General Assembly. On 
December 15, 1787," names were placed in nomination for a dele 
gate to Congress, Spaight’s name not being among them. 

As Chairman of the Committee he introduced the bill to define 
treason by reason of the action of the people of the western country.” 

At this same session (1787) he is named upon a Committee on the 
resolution about the navigation of the Mississippi River,” and his 
acquaintance with matters of taxation and the attempted equal dis- 
tribution of those burdens is shown by his voting No on taxing the 
lands west of the Cumberland Mountains one shilling for each 100 
acres, and voting Aye for taxing the lands east of the Cumberland 
Mountains two shillings for each 100 acres.” At that same session 
by Acts, Chapter 35, he frees a mulatto slave by the name of Mary 
Long.” 

Convention of 1788 

On July 25, 1788, the Convention called by the General Assembly 
to consider the ratification of the Constitution of the United States 
met at Hillsboro in the Presbyterian Church. It was composed of 
284 delegates, each county being represented in proportion to the 
number of senators and representatives of that county and the bor- 
ough towns within its boundaries, and those present representing 
Craven County were Richard Dobbs Spaight, Joseph Leech, Abner 
Neale, Benjamin Williams, and Richard Nixon ®® For able men 
no other body ever assembled in North Carolina has equaled the 
personnel of the Hillsboro Convention, including as it did Governor 
Samuel Johnston, Ex-Governors, Judges, Legislators, soldiers, and 
men of property and prominence. Present in the Convention were 
William R. Davie and Richard Dobbs Spaight, who had sat in the 
Convention that formed the Constitution of the United States. 
Also Richard Caswell and Willie Jones, who had been elected to that 
body and declined. Upon its assembling they unanimously elected 
Governor Samuel Johnston as President of the Convention, his well 
known fairness being apparent to every one. Leading the fight for 
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the adoption of the Constitution was James Iredell, a clear-headed 
lawyer of Edenton, known by reputation to all the members of that 
Convention by his work as Attorney-General for four years and fol- 
lowing that service Judge of the Superior Court for that same length 
of time he then being thirty-seven years of age and in the practice of 
law. At that time the Superior Court sat only at eight places in the 
State, namely Edenton, Halifax, New Bern, Wilmington, Fayette- 
ville, Hillsboro, Salisbury and Morganton," and it was the custom 
of the lawyers to ride the circuit of courts with the judges. 

One is now led to ask why it was that General Davie or Colonel 
Spaight, each of whom had sat in the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, were not selected to lead the fight for the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. Of their eminent abilities as leaders there can 
be no doubt, as future events and the honors upon each of them show. 
The reason for the choice of Judge Iredell must have been because of 
his preéminent ability and qualifications and not by any discredit to 
the others. Colonel Spaight was not a lawyer and was seven years 
younger than Judge Iredell. General Davie was a lawyer, and like 
every lawyer testified to Judge Iredell’s able scholarship, distin- 
guished learning, and clear-headed legal ability, and besides Judge 
Tredel! was probably the only man among those advocating the adop- 
tion of the Constitution who was known to the larger number of 
people. It is true they knew Governor Samuel Johnston, but his 
position as chief executive for the entire State precluded selecting 
him, and likewise Ex-Governor Richard Caswell, while known to 
many, would probably not be in touch with the younger element of 
the Convention as would a young man leading such a fight. 

Fortunately for the country the debates in this Convention which 
sat from July 21st to August 2d, 1788, inclusive, were taken and 
preserved and ordered printed for distribution among the people as 
information.** There is a world of information and learning in 
the 200 pages of Elliott’s Debates comprising the proceedings of 
this Convention. Judge James Iredell, as before stated, led the 
fight, being most ably seconded by General William R. Davie, after- 
wards Governor of North Carolina, and General Richard Dobbs 
Spaight, each of whom had sat in the Convention, also Governor 


™ Wheelers History of N. ©. 100, 104. 
Iredell was Justice of U. 8. Supreme Court, 1790-1799. 
"2 McRee’'s Life of Iredell, 231. 
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Samuel Johnston and Mr. Archibald Maclaine, a lawyer of Wilming- 
ton.** The result of their efforts was that the opposition, headed by 
General Willie Jones of Halifax though he did not take the lead in 
the debate, defeated the advocates of the Constitution by an over- 
whelming vote of 184 to 84 votes,** and delayed its adoption until 
next year when this overwhelming vote was reversed when the Con- 
vention met at Fayetteville on November 16, 1789, and on November 
21, 1789, adopted the Constitution by a vote of 195 to 77, adjourning 
on the 22d day of November.** Why was this seeming revolution- 
ary change in sentiment of the people of North Carolina in the space 
of fifteen months? The one answer is that the thinking people read 
the debates of the Convention and to them the speeches of Iredell, 
Spaight, Davie, Johnston, and McAline read like essays upon polit- 
ical government, and they fully answered every argument raised 
against the adoption of the Constitution, and to the larger number of 
the open-minded people they carried conviction and decision of the 
justness and timeliness of the Constitution of 1787. 

In the proceedings eleven times does Mr. Spaight address the 
Convention,** sometimes almost as though answering an inquiry, at 
other times making an extended speech, always clear and trying to 
remove any doubts as to the advantages of the Constitution, never 
beclouding its meaning. Through his address can be traced his ideas 
of government, such as the fact that the Constitution was intended 
for the building of the nation, and that it was not to destroy indi- 
vidual States. The central government was to be one in fact and 
not in name, yet that central government should not interfere with 
the affairs of the individual States. The most interesting speech 
that he made in this Convention was on Wednesday, July 30, 1788, 
when in defending the Constitution he said :** 

“Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who formed this Constitution. 
The gentleman says we exceeded our powers. I deny the charge. 
We were sent with full power to amend the existing system. This 
involved every power to make every alteration necessary to ameliorate 
and render it perfect. It cannot be said that we arrogated powers 
altogether inconsistent with the objections of our delegation. There 
is a clause which expressly provides for future amendments, and it 


2 McRee's Life of Iredeil, 231. 
“N.C. Col. Rec. XXII, 28. 
N.C. Col. Rec. 
4 Elliotts Debates, 39, 48, 73, 82, 100, 101, 108, 109, 127, 181 and 209. 
84 Elliotts Debates, 207-210. 
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is still in your power. What the Convention has done is a mere 
proposal. It was found impossible to improve the old system, with- 
out changing its very form. For by that the system of three great 
branches of government are blended together. All will agree that 
the concession of powers to a government so constructed is dangerous. 
The proposing of a new system to be established by the assent and 
ratification of nine States arose from the necessity of the case. It 
was thought extremely hard that one State, or even three or four 
States, should be able to prevent necessary alterations. 
It was therefore thought by the Convention that if so great a majority 
as nine States should adopt it, it would be right to establish it. It 
was recommended by Congress to the State Legislatures to refer it 
to people of different States. Our Assembly has confirmed what they 
have done by proposing it to the consideration of the people. It was 
there not here that the objections should have been made. This Con- 
vention is, ther2fore, to consider the Constitution, and whether it 
is proper for the government of the people of America, and had it 
been proposed by any one individual, under these circumstances 
it would be right to consider whether it be good or bad. The gentle- 
man has insinuated that this Constitution, instead of securing our 
liberties, is a scheme to enslave us. He has produced no proof, but 
rests on his bare assertion—an assertion which I am astonished to 
hear, after the ability with which every objection has been fully and 
clearly refuted in the course of our debates. I am, for my part, 
conscious of having had nothing in view but the liberty and happi- 
ness of my country, and I believe every member of that Convention 
was actuated by motives equally sincere and patriotic.” (Pages 
207, 208.) 

His reply to Judge Spencer attacking that section of the Consti- 
tution providing for the Federal Judiciary® reads so much like a 


ome Elliotts Debates, 150. 

Spaight—Mr. Chairman, the gentleman (Judge Spencer) insinuates that differences 
ait in the federal convention, respecting the clauses which he objects to. Whoever told 
him so was wrong, for I declare that, in that convention, the unanimous desire of all was 
to keep separate and distinct the objects of the jurisdiction of the federal from that of 
the state judiciary. They wished to separate them as judiciously as possible, and to con- 
suit the ease and convenience of the we. The gentleman objects to the Pages oe of all 
cases in law and equity arising under the laws of the United States. is objection is 
very astonishing. en any government is established, it ought to have et to enforce 
its laws or else it might as cal have no power. What but that is the use of a judiciary? 
The gentleman from his profession; must know that no government can exist without a 
judiciary to enforce its laws, by distinguishing the disobedient from the rest of the people, 
and imposing sanctions for securing the execution of the laws. As to the inconvenience of 
distant attendance, congress has the power of establishing inferior tribunals in each state, 
80 as to accommodate every citizen. congress have it in their power will they not do it! 
Are we to elect men who will wantonly and unnecessarily betray us? 
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lawyer that one hearing Colonel Spaight was not a lawyer would at 
once realize the study he had given to this question, when on July 
28th he spoke as follows: 

The gentleman insinuates that differences existed in the Federal Con- 
vention respecting the clauses which he objects to. Whoever told him so 
was wrong, for I declare that in that Convetion the unanimous desire of all 
was to keep separate and distinct the objects of the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral from that of the State judiciary. They wished to separate them as 
judiciously as possible, and to consult the ease and convenience of the 
people. The gentieman objects to the cognizance of all cases in law and 
equity arising under the Constitution and the Laws of the United States. 
This objection is very astonishing. When any government is established it 
ought to have power to enforce its laws, or else it might as well have no 
power. But what is the use of the Judiciary? The gentleman from his 
profession, must know that no government can exist without a judiciary to 
enforce its laws. By distinguishing the disobedient from the rest of the 
people and imposing sanctions for securing the execution of the laws. 
As to the inconvenience of distant attendance, Congress has power of estab- 
lishing inferior tribunals in each State so as to accommodate every citizen. 


This defense of the Federal Judiciary by Colonel Spaight is all 
the more remarkable as an evidence of his strength of mind in being 
able to have a fixed opinion, and then have that cpinion entirely re- 
versed and declare for a contrary state of affairs when the error of his 
former position is shown. As stated above, in this address Colonel 
Spaight had originally held very strong grounds against the Judici- 
ary, and especially against the Judiciary nullifying an act of the 
Legislature. 

The North Carolina Historical Commission has found the fol- 
lowing notice of the marriage of Governor Spaight in the Columbian 
Magazine for October, 1788: 

NORTH CAROLINA.—At New Bern, The Hon. Richard Dobbs Spaight, 
Esq. late member of the Federal Convention, to Miss Mary Leech, daughter 
of Col. Joseph Leech, of that town; a young lady whose amiable character 
and beautiful person, added to an extensive fortune, promise much felicity 
to this worthy pair.—Page 614. 


The magazine being printed in October in Philadelphia, it is 
impracticable to state whether his marriage occurred prior to the 
Hillsboro Convention or subsequent thereto. Also it is impossible 
to state whether Colonel Joseph Leech was the identical Leech who 
with Governor Spaight and three others was the representative of 
Craven County in that Convention, but as propinquity is a valuable 
adjunct to matrimony, that conclusion can be drawn. Similarly it 
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is impossible to state whether this is the same Colonel Joseph Leech 
who in 1757 had a dispute with Richard Spaight, the father of 
the subject of this sketch, about the entry of the tract of land on 
Batchelor’s Creek, yet it is a reasonable conclusion to believe that 
he was the same person. Here we have one generation engaged in 
contentions and strife about business matters, and the next generation 
uniting their lives. Truly “Man proposes but God disposes.” 

Of this union there were born several children, three of whom sur- 
vived him,®* namely (1) Richard Dobbs Spaight, Jr., born 1796, 
and in 1834 elected Governor of the State, this being the one instance 
in the history of North Carolina where father and son had each held 
the gubernatorial chair, (2) Charles B. Spaight, born in 1800, and 
(3) Miss Margaret Spaight, who married Hon. John R. Donnell, 
afterwards a Judge of the Superior Court. Neither of Governor 
Spaight’s sons were ever married, so the only descendants of his now 
living are those of his daughter, Mrs. Donnell, several of whom live 
in New Bern. 

Richard Dobbs Spaight was graduated in 1815 from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and like his illustrious father early entered 
public life, serving continuously in the State Senate from Craven 
County from 1820 to 1834, when he was elected Governor, with the 
exception of 1823 and 1824, when he was a member of the United 
States Congress. In 1831 he was elected Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons and served two terms. Charles B. Spaight was a 
member of the House of Commons from the borough of New Bern 
in 1829 and 1830. 

In 1789 the Assembly met at Fayetteville at which time we find 
Chapter 22 chartering the University of North Carolina names 
Colonel Spaight as one of its Board of Trustees,” likewise by Chap- 
ter 32 he and eight others are named as Wardens for the Episcopal 
Church at New Bern to hold property for that body.** On Novem- 
ber 24th Colonel Spaight was one of the eleven placed in nomination 
to be named for United States Senator, the others being the two 
successful candidates, Governor Samuel Johnston and Colonel Ben- 
jamin Hawkins, the other eight being Colonel Joseph McDowell, 
Hon. Timothy Bloodworth, Thomas Person, William Blount, John 

® Richard Dobbs  O by John H. Wheeler (1880), page 21 and 22. 
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Williams, William Lenoir, William Pope, and James White.” 
Later the names of Colonel Spaight and James White were with- 
drawn.*? In February of that same year he resigned as Colonel of 
Artillery.* It is stated that at this time he was enfeebled from 
disease and hence his enforced inactivity for the years 1789, 1790, 
and 1791." 

In 1792 he again entered the General Assembly, being returned 
as the member of the House of Commons for the town of New Bern, 
which Assembly met in that city on November 15th.” On Novem- 
ber 20th we find placed in nomination for Governor, William Lenoir, 
General Williams, Richard Dobbs Spaight, Judge Samuel Spencer, 
and John Macon,” while later the names of Judge Samuel Ashe and 
General Benjamin Smith were added. (Before the balloting Judge 
Spencer’s, Judge Ashe’s, and General Smith’s names were with- 
drawn.) The Assembly balloted for four days without an election, 
and on Wednesday, December the 12th, General Spaight was 
elected,** and accepted the following day, and on Friday, December 
14th, he was inaugurated Governor.” His first message was deliv- 
ered December 5, 1793, when the Assembly met at Fayetteville,’ 
and contains little of interest to the present time. He refers to the 
violation of the neutral dry law by a sloop at Wilmington which had 
seized a Spanish brig. Also the correspondence with Governor Moul- 
trie of South Carolina on the subject of the dividing line between 
the two States. Mentions the pestilential fever existing in Philadel- 
phia, and recommends the proper person vested by law to take proper 
steps to prevent the introduction into this State. The special mes- 
sage on December 9th deals with the troubles had with the Indians 
in the western part of the State. On December 14, 1793, he 
was re-elected Governor’® and inaugurated on December 26, 
1793." 

On Tuesday, December 30, 1794, the Assembly met for the first 
time in the city of Raleigh.* On the following day Governor 

@N. 0. Col. Ree. XXI, 253. 
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Spaight was placed in nomination for re-election as Governor, the 
other names mentioned being General William Lenoir, and Judge 
Samuel Ashe, both of which names were withdrawn, and he was 
elected January, 1795, for this third term.*** His second message on 
January 6th deals largely with local matters, the principal one being 
the withdrawal of the patrol in the Indian country as the Indians were 
friendly. On January 27th he sends a special message about the 
Great Seal of the State, which had been ordered in the fall of 1793, 
but the sickness prevailing in Philadelphia had prevented the order 
being executed until the summer of 1794, and that* the seal when 
completed and sent to New Bern lacked a screw and hence was use- 
less.?” 

In November 1795, the Assembly again met in Raleigh,’ and in 
the Governor’s Message that year **’ he refers to the navigation propo- 
sition to deepen the Catawba River and for the construction of the 
Club Foot and Harlow Canal; also refers to the late storms and 
freshets destroying the crops of Indian corn and suggests an embargo 
on the shipping of corn out of the State. On November 15th Judge 
Samuel Ashe, General Allen Jones and General Leigh were placed 
in nomination for Governor, and Judge Ashe was elected and in- 
augurated on November 19, 1795," Governor Spaight giving up the 
office after three years of service satisfactory to the people. 

In 1796 he was chosen one of the electors to cast the vote of the 
State for President and Vice-President, as he had been in 1793 when 
a member of the General Assembly. 

Of interest in connection with General Spaight’s holding the high 
office of Governor and at the same time being one of the electors to 
cast the vote for President, it is of interest that he was the first native 
born North Carolinian to be chosen Governor, as all of his predeces- 
sors who so honored that office had been born abroad, or in a few in- 
stances in other colonies, and had moved to North Carolina to make 
their life work. 

The years 1796 and 1797 he seems to have spent quietly at New 
Bern. These seem to have been the only years that he was not active 

14 Senate Journal, 1794. 

ie House Journal, 179%, p. 1. 
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in a representative capacity in public work, excepting the years 1789, 
1790, and 1791, and the Spring of 1792, when he was a young man 
then only thirty-one years of age, his health broke down from the 
arduous duties of public life. This enforced idleness must have 
chafed on a man of activity. It is remarkable when we consider 
the honors held by him, namely a member of the House of Commons 
at twenty-one, an Aide to Governor Tryon at twenty-two, a member 
of the Federal Congress at twenty-five, a member of the Convention 
to frame the Constitution of the United States at twenty-nine, a 
delegate to the North Carolina Constitutional Convention at thirty, 
and its Governor at the age of thirty-four, and dying at the early 
age of forty-four. In this time, when honors come to men only in 
middle age, it is all the more surprising when we realize how early 
honors came to Governor Syaight. 

On Monday, June 4, 1798, William Bryan, the member of Con- 
gress from his district, died, and General Spaight was selected to 
succeed him, taking his seat on December 10th,’’’ Congress then sit- 
ting at Philadelphia. At that Congress came up the question of the 
impeachment of Hon. William Blount, United States Senator from 
Tennessee, who had served with Governor Spaight in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. The managers at a previous session of- 
fered a report that they be instructed to compel the personal appear- 
ance of Senator Blount. This report was rejected by the House 
of Representatives by the decisive vote of 69 to 11, Governor Spaight 
voting agaiust compelling the appearance." In passing it may be 
stated that the offense for which Senator Blount was charged was 
that of inciting the Indians to make war against the French and 
English, which would resuit to the advantage of the American States 
in their colonizing. Today such a man would be hailed as a benefactor 
to his country, but at that time it was thought otherwise, and while 
the Senate expelled Senator Blount, the people of Tennessee rallied 
to his support, chose him Speaker of their Senate, and would have 
elected him Governor of the State except for his death.™™ 


7 Annals 5th Congress 2425 (Dec. 10, 1798). 

A new member, to wit: Richard Dobbs Spaight returned to serve in this House as a 
member for North Carolina, in the room of Nathan Bryan, appeared, produced his creden- 
tials, and took his seat in the House; the oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States having been first administered to him by the Speaker. 
soa 5th Congress 2485. Impeachment of William Blount, Annals 5th Congress 

11 Wheeler’s History, 3 N. ©. Biographical History (William Biount, by Haywood), 27. 
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The Sixth Congress of the United States met at Philadelphia on 
December 2, 1799,""* and on January 2, 1800, Governor Spaight 
appeared and took oath of office.* We find frequent roll calls 
which attest his presence at that session, lasting continuously through 
until May 14th. 

Again he was present at the session of that Congress which met at 
Washington on November 17, 1800."* He appeared on November 
18th, and remained until the adjournment of the Congress on March 
4th. 

This was the House of Representatives which had to decide the 
tie vote between Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr, the leading 
candidates for the presidency, no one having received a majority of 
the electoral votes. From the Annals of Congress of that time we 
learn that Governor Spaight, together with Hon. Willis Alston, 
Nathaniel Macon, Richard Stanford, David Stone and R. Williams, 
invariably voted for President Jefferson, who was finally elected.** 
The other representatives from North Carolina, Messrs. Archibald 
Henderson, William H. Hill, Joseph Dixon, and William Barry 
Grove voted principally for Mr. Burr, three of them voting on the 
first ballot for Mr. Jefferson. He voted to reject the Sedition 
Act,”"® also voted against the act to provide a uniform system of bank- 
ruptey,""* while favoring the appropriation to General Washington 
for $50,000.00, voted against increasing that appropriation to 
$100,000.00." 

In 1802 Governor Spaight was a candidate for the State Senate 
from Craven County, and was elected at the election held on August 
13th, and at the same time William Bryan and Lewis Fonville were 
elected to the House, while Edward Harris was elected from the town 
of New Bern."* That campaign grew very bitter, and out of inci- 
dents connected with it came the circumstances that led up to his 
unfortunate duel with Mr. John Stanly. The Raleigh Register of 
Tuesday, September 14, 1802, contains the notice of the tragic event 
including the correspondence,” which is too long here to note, stating 
that the challenge passed on Sunday, September 15th. 


™ Annals 6th Congress, 185. 

“8 Annals 6th Congress, 230. 

™ Annals 6th Congress, 780. 

“5 Annals 6th Congress, 1032, R. D. Spaight by John H. Wheeler, 18. 
“6 Annals of 6th Congress, 1032. 

“T Annals of 6th Congress, 1061. 

“5 Annals 6th Congress, 1071. 

“* Raleigh Register, Aug. 24, 1802. (2d page). 

129 Wheeler's History, 112-114. 
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The parties, with their seconds, met near this town (New Bern) at 
about half past five o’clock on the afternoon of the 5th inst. and upon the 
exchange of the fourth shot Mr. Spaight received a wound in his right 
side, of which he expired in twenty-three hours. On Tuesday the 7th his 
remains were deposited in the family vault at his principal country seat 
near New Bern with expressions of u.iversal sorrow and of those testi- 
monials of respect which were due to his acknowledged merit. 


At the session of the Legislature which met on November 15th, 
Mr. Stanly petitioned the Legislature asking that they memoralize 
the Governor to grant him a pardon,™ the petition being presented 
by Felix Walker, representative from Rutherford, which was re- 
ported to a General Committee of three from the Senate and three 
from the House. This Committee recommended a pardon, which 
report was rejected on the grounds “that the memorial at first blush 
carried a strong and direct distrust of the relations of the deceased, 
that they would not rest contented, but that they would carry on 
a legal prosecution. It was believed that there was not the least 
well-founded apprehension that such a prosecution would be at- 
tempted ; that on the contrary, sufficient assurance had been given 
the memorialists that nothing of this sort would be done.” And that 
this was a matter in which the Governor ought to act, and that while 
the Legislature had the right to act they would not recommend to 
the Governor.’ 

The Rev. Thomas P. Irvine, Rector of Christ Church, New Bern, 
Governor Spaight being a communicant of that church and having 
been one of its vestrymen, was to have preached the memorial ser- 
mon on September 12th, as we learn from the Raleigh Register of 
Tuesday, October 5, 1802, which states: “On Sunday the 12th ulto. 
the public would have been favored by the Rev. Mr. Irvine with a 
funeral discourse on the death of the unfortunate Mr. Spaight had 
not indisposition prevented, and since his recovery he had had the 
following extract to be made, which thongh concise will give some 
idea of the character of that worthy man.” His address in part 
reads as follows: 

The worthy personage to whom this tribute of respect was paid, was 
descended of respectable parentage. His mother was a woman whose 
amiable virtues had so endeared her to society that her name is to this 


day repeated with veneration, and the respectability of his father may be 
estimated from the offices which he filled, and the marks of royal confidence 


121 Raleigh Register, Nov. 23, 1802. (8d page, 1st column.) 
12 Raleigh Register, Nov. 30, 1802. (2d page, ist column.) 
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with which he was frequently honored, but he was not destined to know 
the advantages of birth or to reap the fruits of parental attention, for 
before the age of nine he was unfortunately bereaved of both his parents 
and consigned to the care of a guardian. In him, however, he found a friend, 
as far as compliance with the injunctions of his father, relative to his 
education, can merit the name of friendship. At this early age he was 
sent to Ireland, where he continued until he had finished the usual course 
of academic studies, when he was removed to the University of Glasgow. 
There he completed his education, and about the year 1778 returned home 
to his native soil an ornament to his friends and a blessing to his country. 
On his arrival he found his Alma Mater engaged in a bloody war with that 
very government under which his youth had been spent, and calling on 
her true-born sons to aid her in her struggle for liberty. His sentiments 
and his conduct evidenced him to be of the number, and confidence in his 
talents and integrity was soon manifested by his being called into active 
service as Aide-de-camp to Major-General Richard Caswell. 


After referring to his service in the Legislature, he thus refers 
to the Constitutional Convention : 


In 1787 when United America thought proper to amend her government 
by the fabrication of a new Constitution, he was deputed as one of the 
representatives of North Carolina, to assist in the accomplishment of that 
arduous work. This he did with cheerfulness and so much to the satis- 
faction of his constituents that we find him in the succeeding year nom- 
inated as a member of the State Convention for discussing its merits and 
deliberating on the propriety of its adoption. 

Here a chasm of about four years interrupts his political career, occa- 
sioned, however, by no loss of the confidence of the people or miscarriage 
in his public demeanor. He was afflicted by the hand of Providence. A 
malady of very uncommon severity, and not much inferior perhaps to that 
which exercised the patience of the Patriarch of Uz, called him from the 
period of political life and consigned him to the chamber of affliction. 
The West Indies and various parts of the United States were visited by him 
in search of relief. At last, after enduring almost as much as the firmness 
of manhood could bear, he was blessed if not with entire recovery, at least 
with such a restoration of health as enabled him to return home and 
witness once more the congratulations of his friends. 

No sooner had he returned than his fellow citizens again elected him 
a representative for the town of New Bern, and as if anxious to omit no 
opportunity of testifying their affection, the next session of the General 
Assembly appointed him Governor of the State, which office for three 
years successively he administered with dignity, fidelity and moderation. 


In describing his Legislative services, including those in the Fifth 
and Sixth Congresses, he says: 


Such was the firmness and independence of his conduct through the most 
tumultuous sessions which we have ever witnessed since the organization of 
our government, that I am authorized to say that he not only experienced 
the equitable approbation of his constituents but conciliated and received 
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the respect and esteem of many wise men to whom before this test of 
opinion he was but little known. Afflicted with a constitutional disease 
and worn out in the service of the public, though not old, he felt some of the 
infirmities of age, and having withstood this conflict of parties and serving 
two long campaigns of warfare with honor and applause, he now anxiously 
hoped, as I have heard him frequently declare, to spend the residue of his 
days in domestic retirement, but domestic retirement was not for him. 
He was destined for a political career, and his friends omitted no oppor- 
tunity of availing themselves of his usefulness. In 1801 they found em- 
ployment for him in the Senate of the State Legislature, and had again 
re-elected him to the same office but a few weeks before his unfortunate 
and tragical end. 

On this short history I shall make but a single comment. When a man 
without art or intrigue has so entwined himself in the affection of a people 
as to preserve their unshaken confidence for the space of four and twenty 
years, he must have merit—he must have worth. 

As a private citizen General Spaight was upright in his intentions and 
sincere in his declarations, methodical and even mercantile in his business, 
no errors of ignorance or blunders of negligence involved him in litigation 
with his neighbors. 


We regret that this article is too long to be reproduced in full, but 
it closes with this language: 


His domestic character may be comprised in a few words. He was a 
tender, affectionate and attentive husband, he was a loving and indulgent 
father, and a compassionate and lenient master. He was consistent in his 
hours of study, of business, and of recreation. No irregularities disturbed 
the repose of his family—no improper indulgences created in him remorse. 
The day commenced and closed with uniformity—but alas! he is gone 
and snatched from us too at an hour when we least expected it. Yes, he 
has gone, and let the living lay it to heart. He is gone lamented by the 
good and revered by the brave—he is gone loaded with honors of his 
country and the benediction of his friends. 


So sleeps the brave—he sinks to rest 
In all his country’s wishes blessed. 
When Spring with dewey fingers cold 
Returns to deck his hallowed mold, 
She there shall deck a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
By fairy hands his kneli is rung, 
By forms unseen his dirge is sung, 
There honor comes a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps his clay, 
And freedom shall awhile repair 
And dwell a weakened hermit there. 





THE LURE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


By Apecaipe L. Fries. 


Some time ago a friend asked me on what I was going to speak 
this evening, and when I said “Jig-Saw Puzzles” he looked both 
mystified and shocked! But really, is there a better three-word 
description of the lure of historical research? To many persons 
history is dry, as dry as the dust of ages, and they feel much as did 
a little lad of our town, who was fretting over his history lesson. 
His mother, trying to interest him, asked: “Son, don’t you like to 
learn about what people did a long time ago?” — In real surprise he 
looked at her and queried: “Do you mean these things really hap- 
pened?” “Why, yes,” she said, “what did you think?” and with a 
sigh the little fellow answered: “I thought somebody just wrote it 
to make little boys study!” Whether the historian or the teacher 
was at fault in this particular instance I cannot say, but I do know 
that the writer of history has a much more thrilling experience than 
the person who reads it. None of you would go into a store and buy 
a cheap print showing a family of cats, in a basket, in a barn, and yet 
there are probably not a few of you who have spent hours fitting 
together the hundred or more irregularly shaped pieces of wood or 
cardboard which, properly placed, made a picture no more thrilling 
than that. It was not the picture you cared for but the sense of 
achievement, the pleasure of bringing order out of apparent chaos. 
And therein lies the real charm of historical research. Most of us 
must buy our historical pictures ready-made, framed in paper or 
cloth or leather according to the taste of the publisher and the size 
of our purse, but when it is possible to make even one little picture 
for ourselves it is more exciting than the purchase of a dozen made by 
others, and the people in it are real people to us, and the things that 
happened actually did happen. 

Sometimes in the making of a Jig-Saw Puzzle there is a place 
where nothing seems to fit, and as piece after piece goes elsewhere, 
avoiding that spot, you almost come to the conclusion that a piece 
is hopelessly lost,—then suddenly you find it. If your Puzzle hap- 

1 Presidentia) address at twenty-third annual session of the State Literary and Historia! 


Association, Raleigh, Dec. 6, 1923.—Editor’s Note. 
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pens to be a Family Tree the finding of the missing piece may be 
both novel and exciting, as well as satisfactory. It may even be a 
bit dramatic! You stand in an abandoned graveyard, surrounded 
by trees and underbrush, with no trace of a mound or stone, and 
turn helplessly and hopelessly away. Just then a neighbor 
comes up, and tells you that the stones lay flat, and are probably 
covered with leaves; you seize a stick and scratch here and there, 
you locate one stone, then a second, then a third, and when from the 
top of the fourth stone you remove four inches of leaf-mold, and 
reveal the name, and the date of birth, and the date of death, which 
prove your theory of descent correct, family tradition to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, you care not one whit that this link has noth- 
ing in the world to do with your own Tree, and you feel like Colum- 
bus and Lord Carnarvon combined, though with no fear of having 
raised a ghost! 

Perhaps your Jigg-Saw Puzzle is a historical incident, and the 
missing piece seems the most important in the picture. Then the 
temptation is to force into the place a piece that nearly fits, but 
really is a misfit, and throws the whole picture out of drawing. If 
you have ever dealt with one of these misfits you know how easily 
some one else forced them in, and how very hard it is for you to force 
them out, and perhaps, if you yourself placed them in the wrong 
position, you know how every atom of pride in your nature urges 
you to assert they are right, rather than admit you guessed wrong. 
It is tempting Providence to even mention the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of Independence in this connection, but to one who has watched 
the progress of the controversy without participating in it that is a 
most curious case of Pros and Antis continuing to say “’Tis so,” 
“Taint so,” in spite of the fact that newly-discovered bits of evi- 
dence have forced both sides to change their ground more than once 
within the last decade. When I first became interested in history the 
advocates of May 20th were insisting on the verbal accuracy of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration, and almost staking their whole case on the 
“lost Cape Fear Mercury” ; while the opponents were vehemently ex- 
plaining that “the news of the Battle of Lexington could not possibly 
have reached Mecklenburg by the twentieth of May, and besides no- 
body ever heard of a Declaration until 1800.” Now it is admitted that 
the text of the Mecklenburg Declaration as given today was “‘rewrit- 
ten from memory”; it has been proved beyond a peradventure that 
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rumors of what happened in Lexington were current in North Caro- 
lina as early as May 8th, that confirmation of these rumors reached 
Wachovia on May 16th, not by courier but through a citizen re 
turning from Pennsylvania, and while Mecklenburg was not then 
on a national highway it certainly must have reached there by the 
twentieth. History is but the story of human nature in action, 
and can you imagine a group of hot-headed, high-strung men, irri- 
tated for years by the English discrimination against their Church, 
indignant over Stamp Act and Taxes on imports, inflamed by rumors 
of blood shed by English soldiery, receiving definite news that Amer- 
icans have been attacked and killed, and then—doing absolutely 
nothing for ten full days, at the end of which time they produced 
a calm, orderly, and well-written set of “Resolves”? Is there not a 
strange misfit in that Jig-Saw Puzzle? Possibly I too am partisan, 
in that I pin my faith to the contemporary Moravian Records, but 
were J] teaching history to a class of young North Carolinians I 
should say something like this:—“Tradition is not always correct, 
but the burden of proof lies with those who disbelieve a tradition, 
not with those who accept it. In this case Tradition and the Mo- 
ravian Records fit, and show that reports of trouble in New England 
reached Mecklenburg about May twentieth, on which day an angry 
company passed some sort of a fiery Declaration of Independence, 
and followed it with the appointment of a committee which drew 
up the Resolves of May 31st; and they made their Declaration ef- 
fective by displacing all their local, English-appointed, officials, re- 
placing them with men of their own selection.” By the way,—did 
you ever hear any one stress the point that Mecklenburgers really did 
make themselves “free and independent” immediately, so far as their 
local government was concerned? A decade ago I was told, confi- 
dentially, that the Mecklenburgers had nothing to boast of, for they 
talked about Independence but continued to act as British subjects. 
But in a letter written in June, 1775, Bishop Graff, the Salem 
diarist, refers to Mecklenburg County, “where they have unseated all 
Magistrates and put Select Men in their places.” If you, knowing 
all this, had had Captain Jack as your guest on his return from 
Philadelphia wouldn’t you have asked him most particularly about 
what had happened in Mecklenburg, and wouldn’t you expect to be 
believed in what you wrote down about it for use in an official his- 
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torical sketch at the close of the War? I hold no brief for Mecklen- 
burg, but I trust Bishop Graff and Traugott Bagge! 

If an historical Jig-Saw Puzzle is too controversial suppose you 
try to reproduce the city plan of a forgotten town. On the hill above 
Donnaha, in Forsyth County, there is a hole in the ground, pointed 
out as the site of the old Richmond Court House. The Moravian 
Diary says that the second Court House for Surry was built there in 
1774, and that the “town plan” was drawn by Col. Martin Armstrong. 
Forsyth has always been in the part cut off and renamed when a 
new County was erected, so the records are at Dobson, fifty miles 
from your study in one direction, at Danbury, thirty miles in an- 
other direction, while Donnaha itself is twenty miles distant. Ten 
or more days of country travel; six hundred miles by automobile; 
parts of numerous days in the Forsyth Court-House; uncounted 
hours spent in piecing together the information found in fifty deeds, 
dating from 1762 to the present ;—is it worth while? Perhaps not, 
if judged solely by the map, but surely yes, if the joy of the chase 
and the pleasure of achievement be considered. 

Biography is another form of Jig-Saw Puzzle, different, but no 
less fascinating, and I am going to take the liberty of giving you 
one recent!y completed picture, instead of talking about it. It has 
nothing directly to do with North Carolina, except that it was found 
here, but it may interest at least some of you as showing a woman 
who stood shoulder to shoulder with the men a hundred and fifty 
years before the term “woman suffrage” was coined. It is the story 
of a little shepherdess of Moravia, who rose to high rank in the 
Unity of Brethren; of a woman making possible the building of a 
city in Pennsylvania. The details have been gathered bit by bit 
from a seven-foot stack of manuscript in the Salem Archives, a Diary 
sent out in weekly installments and containing the account of the 
daily doings of the governing Boards of the Unitas Fratrum, or Mo- 
ravian Church, together with sermons, Mission reports, birthday 
poems, personal news, and a host of other things. (I might add that 
there is no Index!) Hardly two consecutive sentences of the story 
come from the same page, wherefore I do not hesitate to call it a 
Jig-Saw Puzzle; nor do I apologize for its religious tone, for it 
was the men and women of stalwart faith who laid the best stones in 
the foundation of our Nation. Moreover, the door opened by a wom- 
an’s hand in Pennsylvania not only led to congregations there but also 
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to the settlement of Wachovia, in North Carolina, so that indirectly 
her story is ours as much as theirs. 


This, then, is a picture of 


Anna Nitschmann, “the Handmaid of the Lord.” 


She was born Nov. 24, 1715, at Kunewalde, Moravia, (now a part 
of Czecho-Slovakia), the daughter of David Nitschmann, farmer, 
carpenter, wagon-maker, and Anna, maiden name Schneider. The 
family was nominally Roman Catholic, as they needs must be in order 
to live in peace under the despotic Catholic government, but by in- 
heritance they were Protestant, being descendants of members of 
the Unitas Fratrum, that earliest of Protestant Churches, which in 
the middle of the Fifteenth Century was founded by followers of the 
Bohemian Reformer and Martyr, John Hus, in the Sixteenth rose to 
a position of commanding influence in Bohemia, Moravia and Poland, 
and in the Seventeenth was crushed by the Jesuits. For one hun- 
dred years the Unity seemed lost to earth, its doctrines and discipline 
buried in the hearts of the “Hidden Seed,” but almost coincidentally 
with the birth of Anna Nitschmann this Seed began to quicken 
with new life. She was two years old when the possibility of emi- 
gration to some Protestant country began to be discussed; she ‘vas 
six when the first party went out from Moravia, was received on 
the estate of the young Lutheran nobleman, Count Zinzendorf, in 
Saxony, and there founded Herrnhut. 

When Anna was seven a Catholic priest, as was customary, pre- 
pared her for her first communion, she was deeply impressed by the 
sacred ceremony, and with this act her child life seems to have ended. 
Her father and his friends began to hold meetings, to read the Bible 
and such other religious books as they could secure, to discuss the doc- 
trines of Hus, and the possibility of reviving the Ancient Unitas 
Fratrum. So soon as this was known the Catholic oppression was 
renewed. Their books were seized and burned,—they clubbed to- 
gether and bought new ones; they were imprisoned and tortured,— 
and continued to meet and encourage each other in their desire for 
godly lives ; their homes were destroyed, their property confiscated,— 
and they bore it and refused to yield. It was a time calculated to 
make a child old far beyond her years, for not only was she permitted 
to attend the meetings and listen to the matters there discussed, but 

3 
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she was often sent to the prison to give such comfort as she could to 
her father and brother and their friends, and her chief thought 
seems to have been pride that they were brave enough to bear all 
this for the sake of Christ. 

When summer came she was sent into the fields to tend her father’s 
sheep, but she held aloof from other children and their light-hearted 
ways, and spent her time dreaming of the days of Hus and the early 
Brethren, mourning over the evils of her own time, rejoicing in the 
hope that God would yet give them freedom of worship, and singing 
the hymns of the old Bohemian-Moravian Church, which she dearly 
loved. 

By the time Anna was nine the limit of endurance was reached, 
and her brother Melchior,—a young man of twenty years, who had 
endured awful torture, but was momentarily free,—slipped away 
and went to Herrnhut. His father escaped from prison soon after, 
and the story rivals that of Peter and his deliverance from the 
soldiers of Herod. David Nitschmann and his friends sat together, 
bound two and two, in irons. Suddenly David said: “Tonight I 
shall bid you farewell,” and his friend Schneider answered: “I will 
go with you.” With a knife in his right hand Nitschmann put his 
left hand on the door, intending to try to force the lock, and be 
hold, it was already open! Greatly cheered, he turned to the 
shackles on his feet, and succeeded in taking them off, and also in 
freeing Schneider. Then quietly telling the others good-bye, the two 
men slipped across the court-yard, to look for a ladder with which 
to scale the wall, but first Nitschmann went to the entrance, which 
was secured by two gates, and behold, the inner one was open and 
so was the outer! Once outside the castle they removed the rest of 
their irons and laid them on the wall; they paused at Nitschmann’s 
home long enough to tell his wife what had happened and arrange a 
plan for the rest of the family, then going some miles to the home 
of a friendly count they lay hidden there for three days before finally 
escaping from Moravia. 

From Neundorff, Nitschmann sent back for his family. At one 
o’clock in the morning of February 5th, 1725, Mrs. Nitschmann and 
her family left the town, the watchman, “smitten with blindness,” 
failing to notice their departure. Through cold and snow they 
made their way across the country, and it is small wonder that 
Anna’s courage faltered, and she thought of home and friends, 
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and was half minded to turn back; but she remembered the many 
times in the fields when she had prayed that God would take them 
out of this land, and so she went on, content. 

Three weeks of travel brought them to Herrnhut, and after a short 
stay there David Nitschmann entered the service of Count Zinzen- 
dorf, whose residence was at Berthelsdorf, a mile away. 

It was 2 great change for the little Moravian maid, and its first 
effect was none too good. She lost all interest in religion, and be- 
came intent on simply having a good time, and as the months wore 
on her parents and brother became so worried over her conduct that 
they moved back to Herrnhut, which suited her not at all, for now 
she could not do as she pleased. Various residents of Herrnhut at- 
tempted to remonstrate with her, and recommended that she become 
converted, and her retort was: “First get converted yourself, and then 
talk to me!” But if she distrusted others she could not doubt the 
reality of the faith of her brother, Melchior, and when at midnight 
she time and again heard him praying for his little sister her heart 
was touched, and she was among the children who prayed much 
between the Thirteenth and Seventeeth of August, of that memorable 
year of 1727, when the Unitas Fratrum was reborn. 

Having received “the seal upon her heart that she was the Lord’s 
own, and would so remain forever,” the young girl was filled with zeal 
for service. She longed to do great things, but had the good sense 
to begin with what was close at hand, and quietly dedicated herself 
to work among the girls of Herrnhut, who were nine in number. 
Under her leadership they organized a club, a miniature congrega- 
tion, with officers copied from those of the Herrnhut Congregation. 
They had an Eldress, an Assistant, a Superintendent, an Admon- 
isher, a Sick-Nurse, and so on, (one wonders who was left to be the 
plain members!) and Anna, modestly refusing to be Eldress, acted 
as Assistant and Admonisher. The congregation at large paid little 
attention to what the children were doing, but a few were watching, 
and when she was thirteen Anna Nitschmann was made a member of 
a small ianer circle, which met from time to time in special services. 
She was by far the youngest of the group, and her admission caused 
much comment and some jealousy on the part of those not so honored. 
Naturally, therefore, when something said in a meeting became a 
matter of outside gossip the critics opined: “Of course,—that 
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child has tattled”. This was soon proved to be untrue, but the 
resentment against her remained in some quarters. 

During these early years of the renewal of the Unity at Herrn- 
hut there was no Moravian ministry, Herrnhut being technically a 
part of the Lutheran congregation of Berthelsdorf. But the need of 
better spiritual supervision was felt, and in 1727 twelve Elders were 
elected, “men of good repute,” with Count Zinzendorf and Baron 
Friedrich von Watteville at their head. No definite term of service 
was specified, but in 1730 Count Zinzendorf, preparing for a some- 
what extended trip, resigned his office, and the entire Board followed 
his example, thus making a new election necessary. Some were re- 
elected, some changes were made, and Martin Linner, a baker, 27 
years of age, became Chief Elder. It was expected that the Elders 
should be active in the spiritual concerns of the Congregation. 
“They were called to bear upon their hearts the Congregation in gen- 
eral and each individual in particular, and to support the other of- 
ficials with their prayers and blessing; it was theirs to advise, to 
pray, and to decide important questions” after assistants had fully 
considered them and prepared them for final decision. 

The day after the Elders were installed a committee of women 
waited on Count Zinzendorf. They came, they said, to ask for the 
appointment of a Chief Eldress among the women, as had been done 
in the Ancient Unitas Fratrum; they were sure that if a man like 
Martin Linner sufficed for Chief Elder, a woman could be found 
who would do as well! The Count was much disturbed, not liking 
the spirit in which they came, but he yielded to their desire, and bade 
the women of Herrnhut to prepare their votes for four candidates, 
from whom the Chief Eldress would be chosen by lot. Much to his 
surprise Anna Nitschmann’s name was given in the four, not, he more 
than suspected, because they wanted her, but because they felt sure 
the Lord would never order the lot so that a child would be chosen, 
and to have another put in over her head would rebuke her supposed 
pride! The Count felt confident the use of her name was a scheme 
to hurt her feelings ; he also strongly disapproved of giving her the of- 
fice, for she was only fourteen and a half years old and he thought 
such untimely elevation to high position would turn her head and 
spoil the sweet spirituality of her nature, so he did his best to per- 
suade the women to withdraw her nomination, and when they refused 
he left the room in disgust. It fell therefore to Countess Zinzendorf 
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to draw the lot, and when the chosen slip was opened there stood the 
name, Anna Caritas Nitschmann! The consternation of the schem- 
ers tay be imagined ; not one was willing to tell the child what had 
happened; so the next day Count Zinzendorf had to send her the 
official notification. He says that he wrote her a “sharp letter,” 
hoping that she would refuse the office; but that she accepted it in 
“a truly Moravian fashion,” quietly and humbly, believing that since 
the Lord had spoken, through the lot, it was her duty simply to 
obey. 

Count Zinzendorf was a man who wrote verses for all occasions, 
personal and congregational, and on one anniversary of Anna’s elec- 
tion as Chief Eldress he told the story and gave the result :— 


With simple faith she heard the call, 
Though her surprise was seen by all; 
And, ere man dreamt it, she was known 
As “the good child” by every one. 


It was a most unexpected result, and it speaks eloquently of her 
modesty, sweetness, tact and good judgment, that she was able so to 
fill her office among women who began with a prejudice against her, 
many of them much, much older than she was, for as Chief Eldress 
she was charged with the spiritual oversight of all the women, old 
and young. For two years she “was and remained a child,” ac- 
cording to her own statement, but she must have been the most re- 
markable child the Moravian Church ever possessed, and it was said 
of her that “when she spoke or prayed or sang all hearts stood open 
to her.” 

Six weeks after her election as Eldress, Anna Nitschmann led in 
an organization of the unmarried women and older girls of Herrn- 
hut, which eventuated in the entire “Choir system” of the Moravian 
Church, a system of which remnants remain to this day in the “Cove- 
nant Days” of various divisions of the older Moravian congregations, 
and the arrangement of graves in their graveyards. Oddly enough 
it is because of this organization that Anna Nitschmann has been 
known throughout the years, rather than through her far more note- 
worthy office. 

There was no salary attached to the position of Elder or Eldress, 
so at first Anna continued to live at home, supporting herself by the 
spinning of wool. When she was seventeen she moved into a separate 
house, with thirteen other young women, where they began by hav- 
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ing all things in common, with much prayer and burning zeal, then 
they fell out with each other in truly human fashion, then with a 
better mutual understanding went on again. There is a tendency 
to paint the early Church fathers and mothers with halos around their 
heads, but in reality they were intensely human, and in her auto- 
biography Anna Nitschmann speaks frankly of one period when she 
felt uplifted by the dignity of her position, and her brothers and 
sisters “spoke sharply” to her until she recovered her poise, and of 
other months when she felt keen spiritual unrest, which she later 
recognized as the not unusual experience of youthful years, though 
at the time she worried herself pale and thin. 

In addition to the difficulty of adjusting herself to the house-life 
with the other young women, this year in which she was seventeen 
was memorable for several other occurrences. In May she was crit- 
ically ill. In June one of her best frieuds suddenly died. It was 
being considered whether she or this friend should be asked to become 
the bride of John Nitschmann, Sr., and now the proposal came to 
her, but having no desire for matrimony she promptly refused. 

When she was eighteen there came the most unique experience of 
her life, the one in which no other woman has followed her. Martin 
Linner, Chief Elder, had been in poor health for two years, and she 
had been obliged to relieve him from time to time in his official 
duties. In February he died, and Leonard Dober was elected to 
take his place, but Dober was a missionary in the West Indies, and 
with the slow communication of those days twelve months passed 
until the letter of notification could reach him and he could return 
to Herrnhut. Meanwhile eighten-year-old Anna Nitschmann was 
acting Chief Elder of the Moravian Church! Zinzendorf is author- 
ity for the statement that “during this time a woman ruled the Con- 
gregation as Deborah ruled Israel.” “She looked after the spiritual 
affairs of the Brethren as well as of the Sisters; she concerned her- 
self with questions of doctrine which were under consideration ; cast 
the deciding vote in Conferences ; and gave clear instructions to those 
taking office ; and no one thought, much less said, a word against it.” 
Not only must she do personal work among the members, but she 
must confirm candidates for the Communion, and give the parting 
blessing to the dying; she must, in short, do most of the things 
covered by the phrase “the pastoral work” of a minister. The Epis- 
copate of the Ancient Unitas Fratrum had not yet been transferred 
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to the Renewed Unity, so her induction into office had been presby- 
terial rather than episcopal, and she seems not to have been baptized, 
or consecrated the elements for the Holy Communion, but apart 
from this she was the spiritual head of the Moravian Church in name, 
and in fact was second only to Count Zinzendorf, who found in her 
a most satisfactory co-worker. There were a very few other General 
Eldresses of the women during the early years of the Renewed 
Unity, but no other had jurisdiction over the Brethren also, and no 
other shared her unique position in the esteem of the members. 
Countess Zinzendorf was a more able woman, in many ways, and 
highly honored, as befitted her rank and her character; but from a 
little shepherd lass of Moravia to Chief Eldress of the Renewed 
Unitas Fratrum was a change without parallel. 

Leonard Dober reached Herrnhut in February, 1735. On the 
12th he was installed as Chief Elder, and three days later he and 
Anna Nitschmann each received a letter, in the name of the Con- 
gregation, suggesting that it might be for the good of the Congrega- 
tion, especially the married people, if they two would wed. The 
Eldress was greatly perplexed, she did not want to marry, but she 
did not want to be discourteous to the Chief Elder, and she did not 
want to act contrary to the will of the Lord, if she knew what that 
was. While she hesitated she received a letter from Dober, who 
was apparently no more enthusiastic over the proposal than she, 
though he politely left the matter to her judgment and decision ; and 
greatly relieved she declined to follow the suggestion of the Congre- 
gation, but promised to look after all the women, married and single, 
while Dober undertook the care of all the men. 

In 1736 Count and Countess Zinzendorf went to Holland, ahd 
during their absence word came to Herrnhut that by order of Gov- 
ernment the Count was forbidden to return to his estates. The 
cause of this need not be considered, except to statethat it was the work 
of political and sectarian enemies. The Count’s household included 
many of the leading members of the Unity, men and women, and 
wherever they happened to be there was the seat of government of 
the Church ; and as they tarried in the ruinous castle of Ronneberg, 
in Holland, Marienborn, or England, there new Congregations 
sprang up,—which was not at all the intention of the Count’s oppon- 
ents. Anna Nitschmann was with the rest, attending on the Coun- 
tess and her daughter, sharing in all the privations, making friends 
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with the girls and young women wherever they happened to be, 
always the Eldress who sought to win souls for Christ, and always 
successful, no matter how unpromising the place. 

In 1739 Zinzendorf and several others made a voyage to the West 
Indies, where Moravian Missions had been begun among the negro 
slaves in 1732. He intended to go from there to Pennsylvania, but 
the only vessel scheduled to sail for that Province was in such bad 
repair that it had to winter in the Islands, so Zinzendorf returned 
to Europe. He regretted this the less because of the reports which 
Spangenberg gave of conditions in Pennsyivania. “Among the re- 
ligiously-minded inhabitants of that Colony there was great ani- 
mosity ; the men, especially, were so self-sufficient that if a stranger 
came they united in opposing him, though when they had gotten rid 
of him they again opposed each other. As for eighty years the 
Government of the Province had been in the hands of Quakers that 
denomination had achieved a certain credit among them, and because 
of that influence the word of a Phebe was given more weight than the 
message of an Ephroditus. The proud men would not listen to 
the teaching of a man, for they felt certain he could not tell them 
anything they had not already known for a long time; but they 
would at least hear what a woman had to say before they judged her, 
provided conditions pleased them,—that is, she must be plainly 
clad, must work with her hands, etc. Circumstances therefore de- 
manded the presence of a Sister, for it appeared that congregations 
in Pennsylvania could be begun only through the influence of a 
woman, and the only one fitted for the task was the Eldress, Anna 
Nitschmann.” Both Zinzendorf and Spangenberg were sorry to 
reach this conclusion, for they did not see how she could be spared at 
home, but they decided to lay the matter before the Synod when it 
met at Gotha. Synod decided that the hoped-for benefits out- 
weighed the dangers, and gave her the call for service in America. 

Printed histories speak of the party now sent to Pennsylvania as 
having been led by Bishop David Nitschmann, accompanied by 
“Father” David Nitschmann, his daughter Anna, and others, but 
this is not correct,—they should say that in 1740 Anna Nitschmann 
went to Pennsylvania, accompanied by the Bishop, her father, and 
others! Zinzendorf, and others who wrote at the time, give her 
full credit for having started the work there. While the men bought 
land and made arrangements for building, she and a companion were 
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out on the farms, making friends. They shared in the farm work, 
they softened many hearts as they talked with the families, and to 
the winning personality of the Eldress was due the breaking down 
of the barrier, which gave others the chance to gather in the thou- 
sands that ultimately formed the Pennsylvania congregations. If 
others reaped the harvest it was she that sowed the seed, and her 
name should be written in capitals in the church history of Penn- 
sylvania, instead of being only casually mentioned ! 


One year after the arrival of the first company Zinzendorf and a 
second party reached Pennsylvania. The Count keenly felt his 
position, for as a stranger, without sufficient funds, and unable to 
speak the language, he was at a disadvantage to which he was not 
accustomed. Then Anna took command of the situation. She had 
not spent the money given her for her own expenses, but had sup- 
ported herself by the work of her hands, and now she cared for all 
the group, as though she were mother of them all, not only superin- 
tending the finances but accompanying the Count and his party on 
various preaching tours. “During 1742 we went three times among 
the heathen,” she says, “and the last time we camped for 49 days 
in the Indian country, under open sky, among poisonous snakes 
and other wild beasts. ... The preaching of the Gospel spread 
through all the land, and I had part in it. I liked it in America.” 
The ability to rejoice in hardships seems to have been a family 
characteristic:—Anna’s brother Melchior had found a grave be- 
neath the gallows in Bohemia whither he had gone to preach the 
Gospel; her mother lay in a mission grave in the West Indies; and 
many others had wrought well for the cause of Christ, so well indeed, 
that on one occasion Zinzendorf summed it all up in this wise :— 


The New World, and the frozen north, 
The Islands of the sea, 

They know how you Moravians 

True, unto death, will be. 


Then turning to the woman who had for so long been his co-worker 
he vecome reminiscent, recalling the days when she came to Herrn- 
hut, a child, looking up to him with awe and reverence; then the 
young Eldress, calling him “Brother” as together they labored for 
the welfare of the congregation. He knew her not only brave in 
danger, and patient under privation, but tenderly sympathetic in 
sorrow, when 
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She wept, but from another’s cheek 
She wiped the tears away. 










and it is no wonder that he sang: 


The Martyr Seed she represents, 

God’s Church, below, above; 

“The Lord’s Handmaid,” by God’s good grace, 
Who lives in Jesus’ love. 










After her return from America Anna labored in many places, for 
Count Zinzendorf was still an exile from Herrnhut, and his house- 
hold shared his wanderings, the Countess returning home at inter- 
vals to keep things going there. While claimed particularly by the 
Single Sisters, that is the unmarried women of the Unity, Anna 
gave her services just as willingly to the married or widowed; and 
she wrote a number of hymns, which were published in the earlier 
editions of the Moravian Hymnbook. 

Soon after the edict of banishment against Count Zinzendorf was 
revoked, his wife, Countess Erdmuth Dorothea, died in Herrnhut. 
She was a noble woman, able, generous, self-sacrificing, the com- 
rade, friend, and helper of the Count, and her death almost pros- 
trated him. So unlike himself did he become that when a year had 
passed his friends decided to interfere, and begged him to marry 
again, and again take up his accustomed work in the church. He 
agreed, but would consider no one except Anna Nitschmann as the 
companion of his remaining years. Since their return from America 
she had been his chief assistant among the women, she knew more 
of the general affairs of the Unity than any other, and he felt that 
he would be doing the will of the Lord, and acting for the best inter- 
ests of the Church, if she, and she only, was considered. He was 
of noble birth, and she of humble, but he plainly stated that she 
was of so remarkable a character and so highly honored by every 
one, that no one could doubt the suitability of his choice; and his 
rank did not need to be considered, for he had long ago withdrawn 
from the public life of a nobleman, preferring to serve the cause of 
the Lord through the church. The wedding took place in the draw- 
ing room of the Count’s home in Berthelsdorf, the ceremony being 
performed by Bishop Leonard Dober, in the presence of members 
of the family and such leaders of the Unity as were within reach. 
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That there were those who criticised the step goes without saying, 
certain of the Single Sisters thought Anna should have remained 
a Single Sister to the end of her days, while certain relatives thought 
the Count should not have married out of his social rank, but while 
the two winced a little they quietly went their way, and soon the 
objections were forgotten, at least it is recorded that on the first 
anniversary of their marriage they had a family dinner-party for 
twenty-four of their relatives, and the last official act of their lives 
was a Lovefeast for 70 leaders of the Single Sisters Choir. 

Between their marriage and this Lovefeast there were three busy 
years. They made an extended trip into Switzerland, and paid a 
number of shorter visits to the congregations which had been estab- 
lished here and there. Perhaps the most striking event recorded 
is a Lovefeast held on March 17, 1760, the thirtieth anniversary of 
Anna’s election as Chief Eldress, for on this occasion there were 
present forty out of the fifty men and women who had been living 
in Herrnhut in 1730 when the little maid was so suddenly and 
unexpectedly elevated to the high position which she had filled so 
worthily for thirty years. Her title, indeed, had changed from time 
to time. The office of Chief Eldress she had laid down before 
she went to America, so that another might assume her duties, and 
she might go to the women of Pennsylvania without the barrier 
of title, “exchanging the throne of a priest for the position of a 
servant,” as Zinzendorf said; but “Eldress,” “Sister,” “Mother,” 
they had called her, to Deborah, Miram, Phebe, Esther, they had 
likened her, and now all titles and characteristics were summed 
up in the one phrase “the Handmaid of the Lord.” 

Every life story must have its end, and some are sad, and some 
are tragic, but hers was dramatically appropriate. She was quite 
ill when the Count was taken sick, and on May 9, 1760, he passed 
away “as a prince of God.” So soon as his son-in-law, Bishop John 
von Watteville, could control his tears he took the news to Anna, 
who wept with him, but gently said: “TI have the best prospect of 
you all, for I shall soon go to him.” Next day she had herself 
carried to the Count’s room and left with him for a while; then 
he was borne to the drawing room and placed in a violet-colored 
casket, and lay in state until the 16th, when he was borne to the 
place of burial by his Brethren and was laid into his final resting 
place. 
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Anna watched the funeral procession from the window of the 
Sisters House, to which she had asked to be carried, and she saw 
the thousands of sorrowing friends and respectful acqnaintances 
gathered to do him honor; and then she quietly lay down to wait, 
but not for long. On May 21st, between six and seven in the even- 
ing, the Lord answered her prayers and released her from all pain. 
The trombones announced her home-going with the usual melodies; 
the congregation gathered, and Bishop von Watteville spoke of her 
as “an ideal Handmaid of the Lord, who had served and led the 
Unity of Brethren for thirty years, and with Count Zinzendorf had 
been used of God to shape its constitution and develop its activities.” 
All the honors which had attended the obsequies of the Count were 
now accorded to her. Sorrowing friends bore her to the drawing 
room of the Zinzendorf home. They dressed her in the white sur- 
plice and crimson girdle which she had worn when serving in Com- 
munion and on other solemn church occasions. They laid her in 
a voilet-colored casket; they kept watch and ward around her for 
seven days; and on May 28th she was borne to the graveyard by 
twenty-eight Presbyters and Deacons, and was solemnly laid to rest 
beside her husband, in the presence of the entire congregation 
of Herrnhut, and some 'two hundred other friends. 

Bishop von Watteville, who twelve days before, “with tear-filled 
eyes,” had written the official announcement of the death of Count 
Zinzendorf, now sent out the account of the “Lord’s taking of His 
Handmaid to join the Congregation which is around Him.” He 
calls her “a mother in Israel,” a true handmaid of Jesus, whose 
like we shall never see again.” “She was Count Zinzendorf’s helper 
and best co-worker through this entire period of our church’s his- 
tory. The Saviour gave them success; and as they worked to- 
gether faithfully and untiringly, so now He has permitted them 
together to close their labors and enter into His joy.” “Her bless- 
ing,” added the Bishop, “will rest upor her people, and she will 
never be forgotten by us until we, one by one, are called home by 
our Lord.” 
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Upon her tombstone there is this simple inscription: 


Here 
rests the body 
of a true handmaid of Jesus Christ, 
Anna 
maiden name Nitschmann. 
She was born 
Nov. 24, 1715, 
at Kunewalde, in Moravia. 
Married 
to the 
Ordinarius 
of the Unity of Brethren 
June 27, 1757, 
and fell asleep 
May 21, 1760. 





Her work 
in the house of the Lord 
remains a blessing. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA FUEL ADMINISTRATION 


[The following account and the documents forming the appendix are part of the records 
of the State Fuel Administration, all of which are deposited with the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission.—Editor's Note.) 

The Fuel Administration was created by an act of the 65th 
Congress approved August 10, 1916, entitled “An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging the 
production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution 
of food products and fuel.” Pursuant to the authority conferred 
upon him by this act the President of the United States, on August 
23, 1917, appointed H. A. Garfield, United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator. 

The Fuel Administration began its activities in North Carolina 
on the 28th day of September 1917, when A. W. McAlister, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Life and Trust Company of Greensboro, was 
appointed Federal Fuel Administrator for this State. Mr. 
McAlister was a man well fitted for the place and assumed his 
duties at once with much zeal and enthusiasm. He never failed to 
place the work of his country before his own personal affairs. The 
only compensation received by Mr. McAlister was $1.00 a year, 
thus making his a patriotic service. 

His first official act was the selection and appointment of C. Leroy 
Shuping, a prominent young attorney of Greensboro, as Executive 
Secretary of the State Administration. Thus the work of organ- 
izing the State and supplying North Carolina with coal was begun 
by Mr. McAlister and Mr. Shuping. The Southern Life and Trust 
Company of Greensboro donated the offices and equipment for 
carrying on the work. The offices were opened with only one 
stenographer, but as the time passed and the work increased. addi- 
tional stenographers were added until the force consisted of four 
stenographers and one clerk. 

An Advisory Committee was also appointed by Mr. McAlister, 
composed of the following: E. K. Graham, Chapel Hill; Clarence 
Por, Raleigh; A. M. Scales, Greensboro; B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, 
and J. S. Holmes, Chapel Hill. 

The field organization of the State Fuel Administration consisted 
of a local Fuel Committee in each county, composed of three mem- 


bers, one of which served as chairman. In several of the larger 
[138 
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cities separate committees were named in order to better facilitate 
the handling of the fuel conditions in such cities. The members of 
all of these committees were voluntary employees. The entire state 
organization consisted of more than three hundred and fifty mem- 
bers. Thus the organization of the State Administration was made 
complete,’ viz: 

1. Mr. McAlister, Administrator. 

2. State Advisory Committee. 


3. Mr. Shuping, Executive Secretary. 
4. County Committees (three members). 


From an industrial standpoint the coal year is generally known 
to begin on the first day of April, and it is a custom with industries 
and retail coal dealers to arrange for their coal supply during the 
summer months. In spite of this question, however, investigation 
by the Fuel Administration developed the fact that many consum- 
ers took no active steps with respect to their coal supply until the 
fall of the year and in many cases coal was bought as it was needed. 
The consumers “lived from hand to mouth,” so to speak; and al- 
though the Fuel Administration was not created and thoroughly 
organized until very late in the season, it found itself confronted 
with a wide field for necessary immediate action. During the winter 
of 1917-1918 the North Carolina Fuel Administration, besides aid- 
ing two hundred and seventy-eight dealers and industries in securing 
coal, and in many instances aiding them continuously throughout the 
season, secured directly for individuals, industries and communities 
1,511 carloads of coal which they were not able to secure through any 
other agency, and no doubt was instrumental in securing at least this 
many cars again. The value of this will be appreciated when it is 
considered that all of this was emergency coal and that the Fuel Ad- 
ministration was appealed to as a last resort, and that without the 
relief afforded there would have been serious suffering, as well as the 
closing down of many industries. 

A survey of the coal needs of the State was made during the first 
of October, 1917, in order to ascertain a fair idea of the State’s re- 
quirements. 

The supply of coal being inadequate to meet the demands, it was 
necessary to find a substitute, and wood was naturally decided upon. 
A vigorous campaign was decided upon, and days and nights were 
spent in working out plans and giving publicity to it. Both house- 


2See appendix. 
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holders and industries were compelled to use wood at home and to 
keep the wheels of industry turning. The public manifested unusual 
interest, and municipalities aided in the enterprise by establishing 
municipal wood yards. Mr. McAlister led North Carolina as the 
pioneer state in advocating the use of wood generally as a substi- 
tute for coal wherever possible. The following is a summary of 
replies from the Local Fuel Committees of the State in response to 
a questionaire sent them about the close of the season of 1917-1918, 
relating to the price of coal and wood, to municipal wood yards, and 
to the wood supply for the following winter: 

(a) Average price of Bituminous run of mine coal. .$7.47 per ton. 

Bituminous lump coal 
(b) Estimate average price, estimated by Local Fuel Chairmen, without 


government regulations, Bituminous run of mine coal, $10.56 per ton. 
“ “ “ lump coal ~ 


If the above estimates are even approximately correct, the fixing 
of the price of coal by the Government saved consumers in North 
Carolina $4,500,000. 

(c) About two-third of the counties reporting, reported that on 
February 14, 1918, they had enough coal on hand, enroute, and in 
prospect to carry them through the cold weather of this season. 

(d) Sixty out of sixty-five counties reported that there had been 
no actual suffering for lack of fuel, and five reported that while 
there had been some suffering, it was not serious. 

(e) Thirty-three counties reported that a maximum price for 
wood had been fixed, twenty-nine reporting that no price had been 
fixed. The average fixed price for four or eight foot wood was 
$4.98 per cord; for sawed or split wood, $6.93 per cord. 

(f) Thirty counties out of thirty-three reported that the price of 
wood was advancing when the price was fixed, and twenty-nine out 
of thirty-one reported that the fixing of the price stopped the ad- 
vance. The average price, estimated by Local Fuel Chairmen, if 
price had not been fixed, of four and eight foot wood was $7.29 per 
cord, of sawed and split wood, $10.10 per cord. These estimates are 
well supported by prices prevailing in Virginia and South Carolina 
where the price was not fixed, and represent a saving to consum- 
ers of $379,650 in those thirty counties in which the price was 
fixed by the State Fuel Administration. 
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(g) Thirty counties out of thirty-three reported that wood came 
on the market more freely after the price was fixed, and twenty-four 
out of thirty reported that there had been no shortage in the supply of 
wood since the price was fixed. Those few reporting that there had 
been a decreased supply or shortage usually explained that this was 
due to condition of roads and weather. 

(h) All without exception reported that the system of buying 
and selling wood by the cord or fraction thereof instead of by the 
load had proved satisfactory. 

(i) Thirty-one out of thirty-two reported that the fixing of the 
price of wood had been satisfactory to the consumer, and twenty- 
three out of twenty-nine reported that it had been satisfactory to 
the producer also. 

(j) Seventeen cities and towns were reported as operating 
municipal wood yards; fourteen of these reported that the municipal 
wood yard had been successful in contributing to the supply of 
wood, and two to the contrary; thirteen reported that the municipal 
wood yard had been successful in contributing to the regulation of 
the price, and two to the contrary. 

(k) All without exception reported that the municipal wood yard 
had not interfered unjustly with the legitimate business of the local 
wood dealer. 

(1) Ten replied that municipal authorities were having wood cut ; 
fifty-four replied in the negative. Four replied that municipal au- 
thorities had contracted for wood, sixty-three replied in the negative. 
Seven towns replied that they had in prospect for next winter an 
average of 1,165 cords; five answered “plenty in prospect”; forty- 
nine answered “not any.” Thirty-eight replied that the farmers 
in their respective counties were cutting wood for next winter’s 
market, and twenty-eight answered in the negative. Many counties 
reported that little if any wood was being cut because all available 
labor was being used in preparation for the spring crops, especially 
in the trucking sections in the eastern part of the State. 

On the 9th day of November, 1917, the National Administration 
issued an order to take effect on the 15th day of November, 1917, 
restricting the consumption of coal for generating electricity for 
illuminated advertisements, notices, signs, ete. Under this order 
display signs could not be illuminated before the hour of 7:45 p.m. 

4 
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or after the hour of 11 p.m., and on Thursday and Sunday nights 
display signs were eliminated entirely. This order was known as 
the Lightless Night Order, and was issued in line with the conserva- 
tion policy of the Administration. The order was universally ob- 
served throughout the state of North Carolina, and both as a State 
and National measure resulted in the conservation of a tremendous 
amount of power and fuel. One of the principal benefits derived 
from this order was the diversion of electric power heretofore used 
for advertising to the useful purpose of operating electric driven 
industries. The order of November 9, 1917, remained in effect until 
vacated on November 18, 1918. 

It was soon learned that the coal supply was materially affected 
by delay in unloading and the slow return of cars to the mines. The 
Administration at once took active steps to facilitate the unloading 
of cars and to hasten their return to the mines for reloading. It’s 
action met with ready response by consignees and the railways, and 
the movement of coal to North Carolina was thereby increased. 

The shortage of coal in North Carolina was very acute. By the 
early fall of 1917 the railway companies had so little on hand they 
were forced to confiscate coal that was in transit to industries and 
domestic consumers. It was with reluctance that they confiscated 
this coal, but they were compelled to do so in order to operate troop 
and munition trains essential to the prosecution of the war. When- 
ever possible the railway companies replaced the coal. However, 
the confiscation sometimes eaused factories to shut down until they 
could get relief through the Fuel Administration, and, but for wood, 
domestic consumers would have suffered. 

It was evident that there would soon be suffering if something 
was not done to relieve the dire domestic situation. After repeated 
appeals by the State Administration, the National Administration 
at Washington agreed to divert, and did divert on or about January 
5, 1918, two hundred and fifty-five cars of coal consigned to tide- 
water for use of the Navy and for shipment to New England. This 
coal was distributed throughout the State and relieved what prom- 
ised to be one of the most critical periods in the history of the State, 
the winter being one of the most severe in the recollection of the 
present generation. 

January 3, 1918, was set aside as National “Tag-your-shovel day” 
by the United States Fuel Administration. On that day school 
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children tied to every coal shovel in the country tags bearing in- 
structions for coal saving. Their purpose was to remind each man, 
woman, and child who used a coal shovel that every shovel full of 
coal saved meant just so much additional power, nealth, and sup- 
port for the American soldier and sailor on the firing line. The 
miners did their part to aid the Fuel Administration in its task. 
They mined more coal than ever before. The over-burdesed rail- 
roads grappled with the problem of transporting this unusual quan- 
tity of coal, in addition to the great amount of war freigit which 
was congesting their lines. As a result of all these efforts an extra 
million carloads of coal were mined. This was fifty million tons 
more coal than had even been mined before in any year in the his- 
tory of the United States. We needed another million carloads. 
It was a physical impossibility to produce this additional amount 
at once. It had to be saved from the coal already available. The 
American people were asked to do their part in this emergency by 
saving shovelful by shovelful in factory and home, and this was the 
reason for “Tag-your-shovel day.” 

Another important conservation measure adopted by the Fuel 
Administration was under an order issued by the National Fuel 
Administration under date of January 17, 1918, prohibiting manu- 
facturers or manufacturing plants from burning fuel or using power 
derived from fuel for any purpose on the following days: January 
18, 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1918, and continuing up to and including 
March 25, 1918. Several different classes of plants were excepted 
from this order: 

(a) Plants which necessarily must be continuously operated 
seven days each week to avoid serious injury to the plant itself or 
its contents. These plants were allowed to use such quantity of fuel 
as was necessary to prevent injury to the plant or its contents. 

(b) Manufacturers, or plants manufacturing perishable foods 
or foods for necessary immediate consumption. 

(c) Printing establishments. 

This order was known as the Closing Order, and not only required 
the closing of plants as above enumerated, but also required the 
closing of all business or professional offices, except offices used by 
the United States, county, or municipal governments, transportation 
companies, public utilities, telegraph and telephone companies, banks, 
trust companies, physicians, or dentists. It also required wholesale 
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and retail stores, other business houses, theaters, moving picture 
houses, private or public dance halls, and all other places of public 
amusement to close. The fuel conserved as a result of this measure 
greatly assisted the Government in the operation of railroads, army 
and navy cantonments, transport and supply vessels, and battle- 
ships. Fuel conservation under this order was an active and pro- 
gressive measure in the prosecution of the war. 

On or about February 1, 1918, the State Administration found 
it necessary again to appeal to the National Administration at Wash- 
ington for relief of the domestic situation in the State. In re- 
sponse to this appeal one hundred and forty cars were diverted 
from tidewater. 

On March 8, 1918, the following plan was adopted regarding 
the retail distribution of coal for the year 1918: 

(A) Every consumer was urged on or before April 1, 1918, to 
place with his regular dealer his order for his reasonable normal 
requirements for the year ending March 31, 1919. Such orders 
were to be made in writing and to state substantially the information 
called for in regulation (c) hereinafter set forth. When such orders 
were entered, the dealers proceeded to make deliveries thereon, until 
each customer willing to accept it received two-thirds of his normal 
annual requirements, provided that orders of six tons or under were 
filled in full. When all consumers, who were willing to accept it, 
received two-thirds of their normal annual requirements, the dealers 
proceeded to fill the balance of such orders up to normal annual re- 
quirements of each consumer. (The provision for two-thirds de- 
livery applied only to anthracite. With respect to bituminous coal 
for domestic use, the dealer proceeded to deliver the consumer’s 
normal annual requirements.) If a consumer already had a quan- 
tity on hand, he received only such additional amount as made up his 
normal annual requirements. 

New consumers who were unable to have their orders accepted 
by a dealer applied to the Local Fuel Administrator who saw that 
their requirements received attention from the proper dealer. Car- 
load or bargeload lots were not delivered to a single domestic con- 
sumer, or to a group of consumers, except with the permission of the 
Local Fuel Administrator. Dealers filed with the Local Fuel Ad- 
ministrator on the first of each month a statement containing the 
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names and addresses of consumers to whom deliveries were made dur- 
ing the previous month and the quantity delivered to each. 


(B) The following regulations were established by the United 
States Fuel Administration : 

“(a) Until further notice no domestic consumer of coal or coke 
shall purchase, receive, or otherwise take possession of, more coal 
or coke than is required for his actual and necessary requirements 
prior to March 31, 1919. If such consumer already has a quantity 
on hand he shall receive only such additional amount as shall make 
up his actual and necessary requirements prior to that date. 

“(b) No person, firm, association, or corporation, whether acting 
alone or in conjunction with others, shall, directly or indirectly, 
provide any domestic consumer of coal or coke with more coal or 
coke before March 31, 1919, than is necessary, with the amount 
already on hand, to meet the actual and necessary requirements of 
such consumer prior to that date. 

“(¢) On and after April 1, 1918, no person, firm, association, or 
corporation shall sell or deliver coal to a domestic consumer who 
does not first furnish to the person selling or delivering such coal 
a statement which the consumer declares in writing to be true, and 
which specifies (1) the amount of coal the consumer has on hand, (2) 
the amount of coal he has on order and the name of the person from 
whom ordered, (3) the amount of coal used by him in 12 months 
ending March 31, 1918, and (4) the amount of coal needed to meet 
his actual and necessary requirements prior to March 31, 1919; 
provided, however, that this regulation may be modified by any 
State Fuel Administrator within his own State under such cireum- 
stances and conditions as he may deem proper. 

“(d) On and after April 1, 1918, and until further notice, no 
retail dealer shall, unless authorized by the State Fuel Administrator, 
deliver or cause to be delivered to any domestic consumer more 
than two-thirds of his normal annual requirements of anthracite 
coal until each domestic consumer who has placed his order with 
said dealer and is willing to receive delivery of the same has re- 
ceived two-thirds of his normal annual requirements for the year 
ending March 31, 1919; provided, however. that orders of six tons 
or less may be filled in full. 
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“(e) Carload and bargeload lots shall not be delivered to a 
single domestic consumer or to a group of consumers, except with 
the permission of the Local Fuel Administrator. 

“(f) Dealers shall file with the Local Fuel Administrator, on 
the first of each month, a statement containing the names and ad- 
dresses of consumers to whom deliveries have been made during the 
previous month and the quantity delivered to each. 

“Any dealer or consumer who violates the foregoing regulations 
will be subject to the penalties prescribed by the Lever Act. 

“Such further regulations will be issued as may be necessary to 
enforce the essential features of the foregoing plan.” 

The purpose of the plan was to secure the broadest and most 
equitable distribution possible during the year. The Fuel Adminis- 
tration was assured by the representatives of the National Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association that the retail dealers throughout the 
country would lend their hearty codperation in the performance of 
this patriotic service. 

The United States Fuel Administration, in codperation with 
Director-General of Railroads, announced a Zone System to govern 
the distribution of bituminous coal during the coal year beginning 
April 1, 1918. 

The purpose of the zone plan was to save transportation by the 
elimination of unnecessary long hauls and to avoid cross hauls, 
thereby conserving the car supply and increasing car utility. Here 
tofore coal had been distributed practically without regard to the 
distance between mine and the consumer. Under the Zone System 
coal was distributed to consuming territory under restrictions that 
avoided as far as possible waste of transportation facilities, but 
were nevertheless consistent with the maintenance of the greatest 
possible production and a proper coal supply to all coal users. The 
general effect of the Zone System was to restrict eastern coal to 
eastern markets and fill the vacancy in the central and western 
states with nearby coal produced in those states. Therefore, zones 
were established so that the coal supply could be normally derived 
from mines relatively near, thus preventing abnormal and wasteful 
transportation movements, insuring more normal distribution of cars 
to the mines and more steady employment of mine labor. 

The restrictions imposed upon the movement of coal by the Zone 
System made necessary some road readjustment of fuel transportation 
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in various communities affected by these restrictions. The Adminis- 
tration, therefore, confidently hoped for the patriotic codperation of 
every coal consumer who might be inconvenienced by the use of 
fuel to which he was not accustomed, or who might be affected by the 
cutting out of unnecessary transportation. When a consumer found 
that he no longer had the opportunity to get his coal from a distant 
mine, according to his custom, it was hoped that he would realize 
that his using another sort of coal was an essential part of the scheme 
of conservation in the interest of the national defense. 

The plan as established provided for elasticity through a system 
of special permits issued by the Fuel Administration when, and as, 
necessary. Under these regulations coal of particular quality or 
characteristics for special purpose, such as by-products, gas, black- 
smith and metallurgical work, was permitted to move by permit 
beyond limits imposed by the zone system. Permits were issued 
to the individual consumer having need for this special purpose 
coal where a supply was not available in the producing districts 
which were permitted to ship into the consuming zone where the 
customer was located. Applications for permits were made through 
the Local Chairman who in turn communicated the same to this 
office for handling with the Permit Bureau of the United States 
Fuel Administration, Washington, D.C. The application of the con- 
sumer stated in detail the necessity for the special coal and the 
amount required during the period for which a permit was requested. 
In the case of a consumer having more than one plant, or requiring 
special coal from more than one producer, separate applications for 
permits were required for shipment from each producer as well as to 
each plant. Application forms were obtained from this office. 


The Zone System affected all bituminous coal except: 

Coal for railroad fuel, for which special arrangements were made 
by the Fuel Administrator and the Director-General of Railroads. 

Coal for movement on inland waterways, which was in no way 
restricted by the system. 

Coal delivered to Canada, which was subject to regulations of the 
Fuel Administrator. 

Consumers in the State of North Carolina were restricted to the 
coal producing districts in Tennessee, Georgia, Kentucky mines on 
the L. & N. Railway main lines and branches connecting at and 
south of Corbin, and, on the C. N. O. & T. B. Railway south of Som- 
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erset, all Black Mountain and Stonega District in Lee, Wise and 
western Russell counties, Virginia. 

The consumers of low volatile coal in North Carolina were re- 
stricted to the low volatile fields of West Virginia mines in the Po- 
cahontas, Tug River, and New River Districts on the N. & W. rail- 
way, the C. & O. Railway and the Virginian Railway and the Clinch 
Valley Districts in Tazwell and eastern Russell counties, Virginia, 
along the N. W. Railway. 

The early buying of the winter’s supply of coal by consumers 
throughout the country was considered imperative. Many of the 
mines in many of the producing districts throughout the country 
were unable to keep up their production in the summer months be- 
cause of the decreased demand for their products. Under the zone 
system these producing districts were allotted consuming territory 
which demanded a large increase in production, thus coal which 
had long been available, but not used, was added to the aggregate 
supply for the country as a whole. Consumers in these zones 
filled their bins during the summer and kept these mines running 
every day of the week in order to avoid serious coal shortage in the 
winter. 

On April 1, 1918, a meeting of the entire State organization was 
held at Greensboro to afford an opportunity for the exchange of 
ideas. This meeting no doubt had a decided influence on the succes- 
ful activities of the Local Committees in the period following. For 
many weeks following the Greensboro meeting, the State office gave 
its attention to the directions of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion, advising consumers to establish connection with their usual 
sources of supply, where zoning permitted. Information was fur- 
nished covering the location of zones and the names of operating 
companies in the various zones which supply this state. Assistance was 
rendered consumers of all classes in establishing connections where 
they were unable to do so by their own efforts, with the result that 
retail dealers, industrial plants, and other consumers were at least 
partially successful in establishing contract connections for the 
greater part of the tonnage required by them for the coal year. 
Along with this effort, a campaign urging the early buying of coal 
was persistently waged to the end that retail dealers had on file 
July 1st declaration cards for practically all the coal required by 
domestic consumers for the year ending March 31, 1919. Circular 
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letters and general correspondence, together with newspaper pub- 
licity, kept local committees and the consuming public advised of 
all orders and regulations as issued, and information was furnished 
on all subjects relating to production, distribution and price fixing 
of coal. 

From the first of April, 1918, the beginning of the new coal year, 
and throughout the early months of the season a “Buy coal now” 
campaign was vigorously waged. The purpose of this campaign 
was to avoid the experience of the past winter. The Fuel Administra- 
tion took the necessary steps to clear the way for the ceaseless 
activity of the mines in increasing the supply, and for the steady, 
swift, distribution of the nation’s fuel as rapidly as it could be 
taken from the ground and moved over our over-burdened transpor- 
tation systems. 

There was necessity for conserving the country’s resources for the 
prosecution of the war, and an increased demand for fuel for in- 
dustries engaged in the production of munitions and commodities 
required in the conduct of the war. Moreover, owing to the limita- 
tions upon transportation facilities and other causes resulting from 
the war, the supply of fuel was found insufficient for even normal 
times. It was, therefore, essential to the national security, and 
for the support and maintenance of the army and navy, to restrict 
the consumption of fuel in certain lines of industry, and on April 
13, 1918, an order was issued restricting fuel consumption by 
manufacturers of clay products as follows: 


Common 

Paving Brick 

Terra Cotta 

Roofing Tile 

Floor and Wall Tile 

Sanitary Ware 

Hollow Ware 

Draining Tile and Sewer Pipe 
Stone Ware (except chemical) 


The per cent of restriction was based on the average fuel con- 
sumption by manufacturers during the years 1915-1917. Statistics 
of results obtained in fuel conservation by four thousand clay prod- 
uct companies, representing practically the entire industry of the 
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country, showed an actual total fuel saving in this industry alone of 
1,846,996 net tons during the first six months of 1918. 

From estimates made of the country’s coal requirements, it seemed 
evident that sufficient coal would not be transported to all parts of the 
country to satisfy the needs of all consumers. Consequently in 
order to insure that there should be no interference with the country’s 
war program, it was necessary in view of the threatened shortage, 
to recognize that certain consumers should have preference in the 
distribution of coal. Therefore, on May 25, 1918, a preference list 
was issued and all consumers of coal, except domestic consumers, 
were recorded under the following classifications : 


(a) Railroads. 

(b) Army and Navy, together with other departments of the Federal 
Government. 

(c) State and County Departments and Institutions. 

(d) Public Utilities. 

(e) Retail dealers. 

(f) Manufacturing plants on War Industries Board Preference list. 

(g) Manufacturing plants not on War Industries Board Preference list. 

(h) Jobbers. 

(i) Lake. 

(j) Tidewater. 


Classes a, b, c, d, e, and f comprised the Preference List, and 
preference coal shipments were given to all consumers within this 
class, in accordance with instruction issued from time to time by 
the War Industries Board. The distribution of coal to consumers 
in other classes was left to the State Fuel Administration. Indus- 
tries and consumers not included in the Preference List necessarily 
occupied a secondary rank in receiving their coal supply. 

One of the most important steps taken by the Fuel Administration 
was that of regulating the price of coal. The National Administra- 
tion fixed the price on all coal at the mines, but the fixing of retail 
prices was left to the State Administration. The plan followed in 
arriving at a proper price was first to ascertain the cost of the coal 
delivered upon the yards of the retail dealer and then to ascertain the 
expense of the dealer in handling the coal and what would be a fair 
and just margin of profit. The items which entered into the cost of 
coal to the dealer were: price of the coal at the mines; transporta- 
tion charges; war tax; commission allowed the broker or purchas- 
ing agent. The retail gross margin embraced the following items: 
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retail dealers’ expense of unloading; yard expense; delivery expense ; 
general expense; degradation; and net profits. The result of this 
action on the part of the Government held down the price of coal 
at the mines, as well as the retail price to the consumer. The highest 
authorized price paid per ton for bituminous coal delivered in the 
bins of North Carolina consumers during the coal year of 1918-1919 
was $9.75, with a minimum of $6.50 and an average of about $8. If 
the Government had not fixed the price of coal at the mines and the 
price to be charged by retail dealers, prices would very probably 
have been in excess of what they actually were. The Department at 
Washington was frequently importuned on the subject of increasing 
the prices at the mines and on occasions it was necessary to grant 
the request of the Miners’ Association. Retail dealers also urged 
from time to time that their margin of profit be increased. All ap- 
peals were carefully considered and the Government allowed in each 
case a fair and reasonable profit. Its action thus prevented profiteer- 
ing and saved the people of North Carolina and other States many 
thousands of dollars. It is reliably reported that in France coal cost 
$60 per ton, with the heating season cut to three months. 

On June 28, 1918, Mr. McAlister resigned as State Fuel Admin- 
istrator and the following is a copy of letter issued by him to the 
Local Fuel Committees, setting forth the reason for giving up the 
work and confirming the announcement of the appointment of 
R. C. Norfleet of Winston-Salem, N. C., as his successor : 

This is to confirm the press report of my resignation as Federal Fuel 
Administrator for North Carolina, and of the appointment of Mr. R. C. 
Norfleet, of Winston-Salem, as my successor. 

For several months after my appointment as Fuel Administrator it was 
necessary for me to give practically my entire time and thought to the 
duties of the office. The result has been that I have found it imperatively 
necessary to ask to be relieved in order that I might have a seriously needed 
rest from the arduous work and in order that I might give to my business 
that time and attention which I have been forced for several months to 
withdraw from it almost entirely. 

In laying down the duties of this office I wish to express my appreciation 
for the fidelity and efficiency of you, the Local Fuel Chairmen of the State, 
in the discharge of your duties. Your willingness to sacrifice your time 
and your convenience for the public good has evidenced an unselfish and 
patriotic devotion which has seldom been equaled. I shall never cease to 
be grateful for the whole-hearted coéperation you have given to the State 
Fuel Administration. 
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It was my privilege to recommend to the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion the appointment of Mr. R. C. Norfleet of Winston-Salem. I have been 
associated with him for several months as Local Fuel Chairman for For- 
syth County. His experience as an aggressive, faithful, successful, Local 
Chairman gives him the best equipment that he could possess for the duties 
of the office. He has solved the same difficulties, has overcome the same 
obstacles, has had the same problems which you have had and are having. 
As a preéminently successful Local Fuel Chairman, as a man of successful 
business experience and of sterling character, I wish to bespeak for him 
the same splendid coéperation and support that you have given me. He 
has accepted a most difficult task at the salary of $1.00 per annum, and is 
entitled to the patient support and codéperation of the people of North Caro- 
lina whom he is endeavoring to serve. 

It also affords me much satisfaction to be able to announce that Mr. C. L. 
Shuping, who has been Secretary of the State Fuel Administration from 
the beginning, and who has devoted himself to the work with rare fidelity 
and efficiency, will continue to serve in this capacity. 


Mr. Norfleet named Mr. McAlister and James A. Gray of Win- 
ston-Salem as members of the State Advisory Committee, in addition , 
to the gentlemen who served with Mr. McAlister. 

On the 3d day of July, 1918, the offices of the State Fuel Admin- 
istration were moved from Greensboro to Winston-Salem and there 


located in the Post Office building. 

During the month of July, 1918, plans were adopted and immedi- 
ately put under way for making a systematic survey of the coal needs 
of the State for the coming season. Separate surveys were made of 
the requirements of domestic consumers through retail dealers, in- 
dustrial plants of all classes, public utilities, State and county in- 
stitutions, public and private educational institutions, and charitable 
organizations. Following this an additional survey was made to as- 
certain present and former sources of supply of all consumers. These 
surveys enabled the office to open an individual account with the 
three hundred and thirty-nine retail dealers and one thousand and 
eighty industrial plants in the State, showing, receipts for the coal 
year April 1, 1917, to March 31, 1918, and requirements from April 
1, 1918 to March 31, 1919, together with tonnage on hand April 
1, 1918 and receipts April 1st to July 1, 1918. Begining with July 
1, 1918, weekly reports of coal dealers and industries made it pos- 
sible to determine the exact standing of coal stocks of all consum- 
ers as represented by these accounts. All accounts were classified 


under the following heads: 
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Retail dealers, which were alphabetically arranged in the order of 
counties, towns and names of dealers; Brick; Flour; Furniture; Oil; 
Fertilizer and Lime; Public Utilities; Tanneries; Textile; Tobacco; 
Wood-Working ; Miscellaneous; Schools and Colleges; Hospitals and 
Orphanages. 

This arrangement made it possible to determine the requirements, 
receipts and storage of the State as a whole, the county as a unit, 
a given community or an individual coal dealer. With the indus- 
tries classified and alphabetically arranged it was possible to deter- 
mine not only the requirements, receipts, and storage of individual 
plants, but of a given industry as a whole, as well as of all the in- 
dustries in the State. These accounts, with the files built up by the 
various surveys, were indispensable in handling the fuel situation 
in this State. 

The above surveys indicated that the total industrial requirements 
of the State for the season of 1918-1919 were 2,053,390 tons, and 
the domestic requirements 861,000 tons, or a total of 2,914,390 
tons. The State was allotted 2,006,000 tons for industrial use and 
861,000 tons for domestic use, or a total of 2,867,000 tons. 

The tremendous increase in demand for coal for special war pur- 
poses in the eastern part of the country, particularly for the Navy 
and Transport service, made it necessary to draw more heavily on 
the eastern coal fields than was originally contemplated. In order 
to secure this coal and accomplish the desired result it was neces- 
sary to limit the amount of coal storage industrial plants would be 
allowed to accumulate and carry on hand, and to fix a uniform amount 
for each state. Industries in North Carolina engaged in war work 
and designated as preferred industries, including public utilities, 
were allowed to carry a thirty days’ supply. All other industries 
known and designated as non-preferred industries, were allowed to 
earry fifteen days’ supply. The result of this measure brought about 
a more equitable distribution of coal and at the same time enabled 
the Government to suppiy adequately strictly war industries, the 
navy transport vessels, and, therefore, to carry out the very purpose 
for which the Storage Limitation Order was issued. 

On or about the 27th day of August, 1918, the National Fuel Ad- 
ministration made an earnest and patriotic appeal to all users of 
gasoline to discontinue the use of gasoline for pleasure riding on 
Sunday. The order, or request, was known as the Gasolineless Sun- 
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day Order. The request met with patriotic response from the entire 
nation, and North Carolina played well its part. The loyal public 
response to the appeal east of the Mississippi River saved at least 
1,000,000 barrels of gasoline and made is possible for the Govern- 
ment to give to the men at the front the supply required in the prose- 
cution of the war. 

In line with the policy adopted for other States, the United States 
Fuel Administration, in the late summer of 1918, undertook to 
conserve fuel in North Carolina by enlightening the public in the 
most approved scientific method. The campaign was conducted by a 
Commission composed of a Director and an Advisory Committee, 
whose services were voluntary. Efforts were made to conserve fuel in 
hotels, in private plants, in large industrial steam plants, in ice and 
refrigerating plants; and to substitute, wherever possible, the use 
of hydro-electric power for steam power. 

Charles E. Waddell, a consulting engineer of Asheville, who for 
many years was engaged in the hydro-electric and industrial develop- 
ment of the southern states, was made Director of Conservation in 
charge of this Commission. With the exception of two paid assist- 
ants the conservation work of North Carolina depended entirely on 
voluntary services. The work was of too short duration to form a 
very accurate opinion as to what was accomplished. It may be 
stated, however, that inquiries poured in from various industries 
begging them for help and advice. Several mills reported that by 
the suggestions offered they effected material reduction in their fuel 
consumption. One mill reporting a saving of forty per cent of fuel 
and that it was selling coal that it had expected to use during the 
winter in heating its building. In several other instances large and 
notable hotels adopted suggestions offered, which resulted in not 
only a saving of fuel but in general conservation and more satis- 
factory service to their guests. 

One of the most effective pieces of work done by the commission 
was the assistance rendered the Southern Power Company in build- 
ing a development at Bridgewater in the foothills of the mountains of 
Western North Carolina. From this development it is estimated 
that power sufficient to release 530,090 tons of coal per annum will 
be available on the North Carolina systems. 
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The Commission urged that secondary customers buy steam-gener- 
ated electric power rather than operate their own plants, wherever 
it was possible to do so, because the power companies where generating 
from steam, were securing a higher efficiency than the isolated plants. 
This plan not only presented an easier problem in getting fuel to 
large central plants, but it also released a number of employees oc- 
cupied in running the isolated plants whose services could be more 
valuably employed elsewhere. 

On the Ist day of October, 1918, C. L. Shuping was appointed 
Director of Enforcement for the State of North Carolina. This ap- 
pointment conferred upon him the power and authority to enforce 
in the said State the provisions of the Lever Act, the proclama- 
tions and executive orders of the President relating to fuel, and the 
orders, rules and regulations of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion. The appointment was given Mr. Shuping by virtue of the fact 
that he was an attorney. The services rendered by him were in ad- 
dition to those rendered as Executive Secretary. 

The Spanish influenza epidemic in the coal fields had its effect 
upon the production of coal during the month of October, 1918, and 
for some time presented a difficult and what promised to be a very 
serious situation. The districts supplying North Carolina were the 
hardest hit by the epidemic and for a time almost the entire coal 
supply for this State was threatened with being cut off. To relieve 
the situation appeal was made to Washington to increase the move- 
ment from the Pocahontas fields te North Carolina. 

During the early part of November the Administration found it 
necessary to issue a formal order restricting the movement of fuel 
wood by limiting rail shipments to thirty miles, except upon permis- 
sion of the State Fuel Administrator. This plan guaranteed a local 
supply relieved of the competition of the distant and larger market. 
The termination of hostilities relieved the general fuel situation 
to such an extent as to make possible the cancellation of this order 
on December 16, 1918. 

The signing of the armistice on November 11, 1918, practically 
brought to a close the activities of the Fuel Administration in State 
and nation. On December 6, 1918, all orders for coal placed by the 
Administration were cancelled, and on January 31, 1919, all Ad- 
ministrations restrictions were removed. 
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The allotment of only 192,000 tons of Pocahontas and New River 
coal against normal receipts of 1,250,000 tons annually was one of 
the principal disturbing factors in the coal supply for the State of 
North Carolina during the early fall of 1918. This, with the large 
orders placed in the Southwest Virginia fields for shipment of do- 
mestic sizes to camps and cantonments, made it necessary to find 
new sources of supply for a large number of industries and retail 
dealers in this State. The result was that it was necessary for this 
office to place approximately 2,500 requisitions covering the move- 
ment of more than 16,000 cars of coal. Acute situations arising out 
of those conditions were relieved from time to tirae by diversions of 
tidewater coal by the Department at Washington at the request of the 
State Administration. These diversions, the activities of the office, 
and the movement under contract and direct purchase resulted in 
the movement of a total of approximately 36,000 cars of coal into the 
State from April 1 to December 1, 1918. 

It was not possible to secure any Pennsylvania anthracite coal 
for consumption in North Carolina. The transportation situation 
was such that Pennsylvania anthracite was the only domestic fuel 
available to New England, eastern New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, and with the materially greater needs due to large 
increases in population as a result of essential war industry work, 
it was necessary, in order to take care of the minimum needs of those 
sections, to cut off shipments to North Carolina and other southern 
states, and to a number of western states. 

A modern filing system was maintained in the office of the State 
Administration, embracing more than 1,500 files. These files were 
closely inspected to insure prompt attention and follow-up until final 
disposition. The average weekly correspondence reached more than 
two thousand pieces of incoming and outgoing mail matter. 

In conclusion, it is well to say that the people of North Carolina 
treated with the greatest respect all orders, regulations, rules and 
suggestions of the Fuel Administration. Violations were practically 
nil. Coéperation and satisfaction was the rule. The more than 
three hundred and fifty members of the State organizations served 
with loyalty and efficiency. The joy of service and the nation’s 
victory has been their reward. 
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APPENDIX 


LEeTrer CREATING CoUNTY FUEL ADMINISTRATORS 


(Greensboro, N. C., 
September 28, 1917] 
Dear Sir: 


The Fuel situation in North Carolina is serious and not a day is to be 
lost in doing whatever is going to be done to relieve or improve it. Noth- 
ing is going to contribute more towards winning the war than a wise 
conservation and administration of fuel. 

I have undertaken the work of Fuel Administrator for the State of North 
Carolina because the Government asked me to do it, and because I regarded 
it as a eall which I could not decline. I can accomplish nothing, however, 
without the prompt support of the men whom I am asking to assist in this 
work. 

It is necessary to have a County Fuel Administration Committee in each 
County, and I am writing to ask you to serve as Chairman of this Commit- 
tee for ————————- County; and that you will appoint to serve with you, 
at least two other men of the highest character in your community,—men 
who stand out as representing the best there is in the community, and who 
will be regarded as being so fair and just, and unprejudiced, that their de- 
cisions will not be apt to be questioned. Do not appoint anyone who is in- 
terested directly or indirectly in the fuel business, or men who represent 
special interests. 

It is desired that the Administration of Fuel be kept out of politics, and 
it is therefore suggested that in the selection of your committee, no one party 
be given undue preponderance over another. The test of selection should 
be fitness for the position, and ability to secure speedy and effective results. 

This is a call of the country and you can answer that call, and at the same 
time render an important public service, if you will wire me immediately 
accepting this appointment. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. McALISTER, 
State Fuel Administrator. 


AWMcA /H 
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MEMO OF CORRESPONDENCE HANDLED IN OFFICE OF 
STATE FUEL ADMINISTRATOR 


Letters received to July ist, 1918 15,039 
Letters written to July Ist, 1918 23,616 
Letters received after July ist, 1918 19,587 
Letters written after July ist, 1918 

Telegrams received to July ist, 1918 

Telegrams written to July ist, 1918 

Telegrams received after July ist, 1918 

Telegrams written after July ist, 1918 

157 Requisitions for 2,012 cars coal for Dealers before July 1, 1918. 

231 Requisitions for 1,548 cars coal for Industries before July 1, 1918. 
1,200 Requisitions for 2,153 cars coal for Dealers after July 1, 1918. 

735 Requisitions for 7,258 cars coal for Industries after July 1, 1918. 

Letters received in re Fuel Order January 17, 1918 

Letters written in re Fuel Order January 17th, 1918 

Telegrams received in re Fuel Order January 17th, 1918 

Telegrams written in re Fuel Order January 17th, 1918 

Weekly Coal Reports received after July Ist, 1918 


SUMMARY 


Total number letters received 35,121 
Total number letters written 50,418 
Total number telegrams received 2,300 
Total number telegrams written 7,731 
Total number requisitions 12,971 
Total number weekly coal report cards received 


PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS DEALT WITH BY STATE FUEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Organization of United States Fuel Administration; Organization of Fed- 
eral Fuel Administrator for North Carolina; Organizetion of State Office; 
Appointment of County Administrators; Duties of Local Committees; 
Wood; Conservation; Cross Ties; Closing Schools and Colleges; Lightless 
Nights; Anthracite Coal; Gross Margins; Car Supply; Confiscations; Diver- 
sions; District Representatives; “Tag-your-Shovel-Day”; Clean Coal; Closing 
Order; Oil Mills; Distribution Plan; Zone System; Jobbers; Greensboro 
Meeting; Washington Meeting; “Buy Coal Now” Campaign; Chicago Meet- 
ing; Coal Supply 1918-1919; Clay Product Order; Florists; Priority Orders; 
Cotton Gins; Cotton Mill Operatives; Mr. Norfleet’s Appointment; Survey; 
Country Clubs; Storage; Ice Plants; Conservation Engineer; Laundries; 
Gasolineless Sundays; Skip-stop System; Director of Enforcement; Closing 
Stores; Virginia Anthracite; Transportation; Duties of County Committees. 
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OFFICE EXPENSE 


SPECIMENS OF FORMS USED BY STATE FUEL 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICE 
SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 

UNITED STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATION 
R. C. NORFLEET 


No. 1599 
FEDERAL FUEL ADMINISTRATOR FOR NORTH CAROLINA 


WinsTon-SaLEM, NortH CAROLINA 
Date 
To 
District Representative 


Dear Sir: 
You are hereby directed to ship: 


Rate of shipment 
Class of equipment 


Contract with 
Previous source of supply 
Please acknowledge promptly receipt of this order. 
Yours very truly, 
R. C. NoRFLEET, 
State Fuel Administrator. 
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UNITED STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Norfleet: 
We have today forwarded check to Mr. A. H. Land, District Representative 


U. S. Fuel Administration, Huntington, W. Va., for $ to cover 
coal, which you have requested him to ship us. 


(Signature) 


UNITED STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATION 
Office of State Fuel Administrator 
Winston-Satem, N. C. 
Local Chairman, 
Dear Sir: 
This is to advise that on 


This shipment is covered by certified check for $ 
we understand consignee deposited with Mr. Land, District Representative, 


Huntington, W. Va. 
R. C. NorFieer, 
State Fuel Administrator. 


UNITES STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATION 
Office of State Fuel Administrator 
Wrnston-Satem, N. C. 
Local Chairman, 
Dear Sir: 
As requested we have today placed order with Mr. A. H. Land, District 
Representative U. S. Fuel Administration, Huntington, W. Va., for shipment 


We have notified consignee direct and instructed that certified check in the 


sum of $150.00 for each car be sent Mr. Land. 
R. C. NoRFLEET, 


State Fuel Administrator. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


WASHINGTON’s SOUTHERN Tour, 1791: Houghton, Miffin Company, 1923. 
By Archibald Henderson. 


Washington had already journeyed to New England, and in 1791 
it was agreed by all that he should next gratify the patriotism 
and cement the loyalty of the southern states. Once it had been 
decided that Congress should not meet in special session that sum- 
mer, plans were laid for the President’s southern tour so that he 
might return before the sickly months of July and August. Late 
in March a small crowd, Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary of State, 
and General Knox of the War Department among others, gathered 
to bid God-speed to the President. With characteristic thoroughness 
in detail Washington wrote in his journal: “In this tour I was ac- 
companied by Major Jackson (his secretary), my equipage and at- 
tendance consisted of a charriot—four horses drove in hand—a light 
baggage wagon—two horses—four saddle horses besides a led one 
for myself and five—to wit—my Valet de Chambre, two footmen, 
coachman, and postilion.” The “charriot” had been recently decorated 
and overhauled for the occasion, enameled in white, the family crest 
and charming designs of the four seasons painted upon the doors, the 
front and the rear. To this glitter of white and the mellow glow 
of burnished brass were added the brilliant colors of the red and 
white livery of the servants. All this must have seemed something 
more than Republican simplicity to Jefferson. 

The first of the presidential swings around the circle, like their 
successors, required careful consideration. Roads, the need of econ- 
omizing time, and the desirability of traversing representative sec- 
tions of the South presented problems of some difficulty. At length 
it was arranged that the route southward should pass through the 
more eastern sections of the states, with stops at Fredericksburg, 
Richmond, New Bern, Tarborough, Wilmington, Georgetown, 
Charleston, Savannah. The return North was to be by way of the 
back country stopping at Augusta, Columbia, Camden, Charlotte, 
Salisbury and Salem. Questions of etiquette were involved for 
Washington was urged all along the line to accept the hospitality of 
private individuals. Washington decided that as a general rule he 

1176 } 
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should provide his own accommodations. This seemed to be neces- 
sary because of the purposes of the tour: to strengthen the feeling 
of loyalty to the general government and to learn at first hand some- 
thing of public opinion and conditions in the South. 

From the historical point of view, the record of Washington’s 
tour has interest as revealing something of his own reactions and 
also those of the people to his presence. Circumstances, if not his 
own personality, made impossible anything like a thorough examina- 
tion of conditions in the South. Everywhere he was monopolized and 
lionized by people who were in substantial agreement with his po- 
litical ideas. They were in general of the upper classes. As a rule 
he did not meet those who disagreed with the strong government point 
of view, just as Andrew Jackson when he invaded New England in 
1833 did not come into contact with “the clergy, the learned pro- 
fessions and the great middle class” as one National Republican 
newspaper put it. The respect which was universally felt for Wash- 
ington before the appearance of partisan politics and the oppressive 
dignity which was natural to him made difficult the frank expression 
of opinions that were in opposition to his own preconceived ideas. 
If Lord Erskine, one of the most brilliant of English legal minds, 
could write that Washington was “the only human being for whom 
I have an awful reverence,” not many men would have the courage 
to tell him disagreeable facts. A North Carolinian, William Blount, 
wrote after a visit at Mount Vernon, “... I verily believe he is as 
awful (awe inspiring) as a God...” The general attitude of 
the people towards the excise tax, a tax that was to arouse the first 
violent resistence to federal authority, was represented to him in the 
brightest colors and he was certain that if there was any discontent 
it was the work of demagogues. 

Washington’s journal covering this period, which is here reprinted, 
contains little that is of unique importance. One searches in vain 
for the expression of opinions such as are so abundant in the diary 
of John Quincy Adams. Occasional observations upon the appear- 
ance of the country, facts as to geography or the nature of crops 
and commerce represent the trend of his interests. He was one of 
those who appreciated keenly the importance of the West but there 
is no evidnce here that he was equally far-sighted in regard to the 
sectional problems of the South. Originality of ideas was certainly 
not characteristic of his thinking. His replies to public addresses 
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were phrased, as Mr. Henderson remarks, in “punctilious and life- 
less propriety,” and even in his journal there is a frigidity, a formal- 
ity that illumines his personality. Yet this record throws light 
upon a more human characteristic in that it reveals his pleasure in his 
reception by the women of the South. They apparently constituted 
his chief interest in the numerous balls given in his honor for in 
every case he noted in his journal the number present. In Charleston 
an unheralded visit paid him by “a great number of the most re- 
spectable ladies” (inspired) an unusual expression of emotion. It 
was the “first honor of the kind I have ever experienced and it was 
as flattering as it was singular.” The Presideat’s inclination was 
recognized and measures were sometimes taken accordingly. At 
a banquet table he was placed with the most important woman in 
Charleston, the governor’s wife, at his right, the wittiest at his left 
and the most beautiful facing him across the table. 

Mr. Henderson has made it his chief concern to gather all informa- 
tion that would throw light upon the various episodes of the tour. 
The names of all who were active in welcoming the President are 
recorded and the author has rescued from oblivion much useful in- 
formation in regard to them. Hundreds of lines of dreary verse, 
written in his honor, responses which were often phrased by Major 
Jackson are all assembled here. From these documents and from 
the reports of balls and dinners one may gather materials with which 
to reconstruct southern society of that day in its more formal aspect. 
The inevitable toasts, frequently punctuated by the discharge of 
artillery, suggest the ideas that were uppermost in men’s minds: the 
fate of the new experiment in republican government, state pride, 
interest in commerce and agriculture. Wide interest was evident 
in the events that were taking place in France for numerous toasts 
were drunk to Louis XVI and the National Assembly. The Jacobins 
and the Reign of Terror had not yet cooled the sympathies of con- 
servative Americans. 

This record of Washington’s tour in the South shows clearly that 
people had already come to regard him as the father of his country. 
It is evident in the respect and affection expressed in the addresses 
read to him. It appears most significantly in a eulogy delivered 
in Georgetown, South Carolina, after his death: “It was not a 
triumphant general who came amongst us, nor yet the semblance of 
a monarch, it was the first magistrate of a free people, it was a father 
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who visited his children, who delighted in their caresses, and who 
kindly accepted their efforts to please, and to entertain him.” 
E. M. Carrot. 


Trinity College. 





THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: A Constitutional Interpretation. By Charles 
Howard MclIlwain. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1923. pp. 
xi, 198, $2.50.) 


The American Revolution has ever been a subject over which 
historians have disagreed. The Bancroft interpretation “that all 
Americans were ipso facto patriots and all Englishmen oppressors 
per se” held sway until a more critical and less “patriotic” school of 
historians developed. Rapidly the pendulum has swung far to the 
other extreme until recent writers have seen in the American Revo- 
lution a struggle between two people of rapidly diverging economic 
and political interests one of whom, the Americans, realizing that 
they no longer needed protection from the mother country concocted 
certain untenable constitutional arguments as justification for their 
disregard of the laws of Parliament. With this latter group of his- 
torians Mr. MclIlwain takes issue. He holds that the contentions 
of the American colonies were tenable and that the main cause of 
the American Revolution was constitutional. This, indeed, con- 
stitutes the principle thesis which he examines and defends in this 
interpretative essay. 

Reversing the chronological order of the contentions held by the 
colonies at the different stages in the course of the controversy of 
1761-1776, he first takes up the last contention, namely, that Parlia- 
ment had no legal right to make any laws for the colonies since they 
were subject to the King out of Parliament rather than the King in 
Parliament. This claim was first expressed by the House of the 
Massachusetts’ Legislature in 1773 in the “Great Controversy” with 
Governor Hutchinson. Next year in his Novanglus John Adams 
made a more complete statement of the American case. A similar 
contention was held in the First Continental Congress; and at the 
time of the drafting of the Declaration of Independence few leaders 
in the colonies questioned the contention. Some recent historians 
have pronounced this assumption on the part of the colonies “ab- 
surd”; but Mr. MelIlwain contends that there are precedents to 
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support the claims of the colonies. He has made a painstaking 
search in rare manuscripts to learn how other portions of the domin- 
ions have regarded the supremacy of Parliament. And of all 
dominions he finds that Ireland offers the nearest parallel to the 
American case. On May 19, 1649, Parliament for the first time 
stated that “The people of England and all the dominions and ter- 
ritories thereunto belonging” are to be governed henceforth “by the 
supreme authority of this nation, the Representatives of the people 
in Parliament.” In replying the Irish Parliamentarians and jurists 
in a number of pamphlets and speeches contended that Ireland had 
never been connected with the Crown of England and that the Irish 
were a separate people under the control of the king as their feudal 
lord instead of the king as the ruler of England. Mr. McIlwain has 
devoted the larger portion of his essay to an examination of these 
arguments of the Irish and the response of the English. He recog- 
nizes the fact that the cases of Ireland and the American colonies 
diifer in that the former dominion was conquered and that the latter 
was settled by the king; but since in both cases it was the king as 
feudal lord who originally dealt with each, he considers their rela- 
tionship to England and its government similar. Whether or not he 
proves his point, he at least makes a plausible case. 

The author finds further precedents in the relationship of the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man to Parliament. Few would ques- 
tion the claim that the Channel Islands were connected to the king as 
his independent possessions instead of composing territory subject 
to legislation by Parliament, but there is ground for doubting 
whether the American colonies and the Channel Islands furnish 
parallel cases. The former were settled while the king was ruler of 
England, while the latter belonged to the Duke of Normandy before 
he became King of England ; the former were established by English 
trading companies and English religious sects, while the latter were 
instrumental in capturing for their feudal lord England itself; and 
the former accepted English forms of government and English Com- 
mon Law, while the latter retained its self-government and civil law 
acquired before the conquest of England. 

In addition to these precedents from the several dominions Mr. 
MclIlwain shows by reviewing the decisions of two very noted English 
court cases, Calvin’s Case and Craw v. Ramsey, that the allegiance 
of a person to his sovereign required no obedience to the laws of any 
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of that sovereign’s dominions beyond the dominion of which that 
subject isa member. His allegiance is declared personal not national. 

Turning to the statement of the colonial claims we find that the 
colonists held that they owed their allegiance to the king as a feudal 
lord who had originally granted them land and government as feudal 
concessions, and that since they were outside the realm, Parliament 
could not gain control except through conquest or consent of the 
colonies neither of which had happened. Mr. MclIlwain merely 
quotes the well known reply of the Massachusetts’ House to Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson in 1773 as proof of the legality of the colonists’ 
claims that they had always been under the king as feudal lord. A 
short discussion is given to the second of the colonial contentions 
that under the natural law as engrafted in the English constitution, 
Parliament could not legislate for the Americans. Here, again, the 
author relies on precedent in the dominions and court decisions of the 
realm. After brushing over the charter claims which he does not con- 
sider valuable in sustaining the colonial contentions, Mr. MeIlwain, 
who is in no part of the essay militant and dogmatic, states his belief 
which he adheres to as a result of the examination of the material 
considered in the book. “It is not entirely easy to say with absolute 
assurence that the British Empire precisely was or was not One 
Commonwealth in 1774, but I do venture to believe that John 
Adams’ view of this pivotal question of the American Revolution 
seems somewhat more consonant with all the precedents I have been 
able to find than the opposing theory supported by Lord Mansfield 
in the eighteenth century.” Whether or not this conclusion be 
accepted, the book deserves consideration, for the author as a result 
of a very discriminative study of precedents in English Constitu- 
tional history has presented in a scholarly manner a new interpreta- 
tion of that ever puzzling subject, the American Revolution. 

Henry THoomas SHanxs. 

University of North Carolina. 





Davipson Co.zzece. Intimate facts compiled by Cornelia Rebekah Shaw, 
Librarian. New York: Fleming H. Revell Press. Copyright, 1923, by 
William J. Martin. 


No institution, save, perhaps, Union Theological Seminary at 
Richmond, has been so closely bound up with the Southern Presby- 
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terian Church or has exerted so profound influence in its life as Dav- 
idson College has done. This school has been, since its founding in 
1837, the main source of supply of the ministers and many of the 
elders of the church. These men with the distinctive Davidson 
stamp upon them have gone, moreover, throughout the South, carry- 
ing, sooner or later, into almost every village, every city, every 
community, the uncompromising ideals of life, the Spartan severity 
instilled by this college, itself, at least in its earlier years, the in- 
carnation of the Covenanter Spirit. 

Miss Shaw in compiling the history of the College, which she 
dedicates “To the Sons of Davidson,” has done a piece of work merit- 
ing the unstinted praise and the sincere gratitude of every David- 
sonian : of every man who has ever matriculated in the college or who 
shall do so hereafter. She has collected and preserved much which 
otherwise might soon have been forever lost. The admirable spirit, 
the unhesitating veracity which dares to paint the wart on Crom- 
well’s nose, the correct perspective which has enabled her with fine 
discrimination to discern the noble truth through, at times, humiliat- 
ing fact, unwearied patience, unsparing labor: these, it seems to me, 
are the outstanding characteristics of Miss Shaw’s work. 

Three chapters of the book are occupied with “the beginnings” 
to the Civil War, one chapter each with the Civil War and the ten 
years of turmoil following, “The Period of Transition,’ and “The 
Period of Expansion,” 1901 to 1923.” Following the history proper 
is a chapter containing “Miscellanea,” one on “Student Life,” and 
one on “Davidson Men in the World’s Work.” Appendices and an 
Index complete the volume. 

Until the beginning of “The Period of Transition,” the story of 
the College is one of the triumph of faith over discouragement and 
difficulty. From the administration of Dr. R. H. Morrison, the first 
president of the College, who resigned in 1841, after three years’ 
service because “physically unequal to the cares of his office” —al- 
though he lived until 1889—, to 1874, it seemed a question whether 
or not the College would survive. Financial straits, a severe curri- 
culum, only three or four teachers usually in the faculty, and a sys- 
tem of discipline fundamentally unsound, including flogging and 
inquisitional surveillance, caused troublous times that contained 
only one conspicuously propitious occurrence: the bequest in 1856 
from Maxwell Chambers of approximately $150,000. The Chambers 
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Building, burned 1921, was erected, and two new professorships 
established ; but a large part of the invested funds were swept away 
by the Civil War. 

After the demoralization of the Civil War and the disturbed de- 
cade following, Davidson struggled for twenty years to find itself. 
The events of deepest significance during this period are the labor- 
atory method of teaching Chemistry begun by Colonel W. J. Martin, 
and the same innovation in Physics by Professor H. L. Smith, the 
establishment of a Chair of English, first occupied by Dr. W. S. 
Currell, and the placing of Bible study definitely in the curriculum 
by President J. B. Shearer. 

The bonds of tradition and conservatism were too firmly fastened 
to admit of broad expansion until Dr. Henry Louis Smith became 
President in 1901. Under the only two laymen, both scientists, who 
have occupied the presidential chair, Doctors H. L. Smith and W. J. 
Martin, Jr., Davidson has, during the past twenty-two years, made 
marvelous growth. Owing to the coming of economic prosperity to 
the South and the awakened interest in education, all institutions of 
learning have prospered. None more so than Davidson. The period 
of highest usefulness of the College is just beginning. 

The men of the Faculty who remain in the memory of the reader 
as outstanding in their ideas are, General D. H. Hill, Professor of 
Mathematics, 1854 to 1859; Dr. A. D. Hepburn, Professor of Latin 
and French, 1874, changed to the Chair of Mental Philosophy and 
English Literature a year later, and President 1877 to 1885; and 
Dr. Henry Louis Smith, Professor of Natural Philosophy, 1887, 
President, 1901 to 1912. Many Davidsonians will dissent; but those 
who have sat under the Faculty are obviously not in position for 
detachme.\t or impartiality in their judgment. 

General Hill, himself a West Pointer, attempted the interesting 
but impossible task of making Davidson into a Second West Point 
in disciplinary rules, and in grading on work, even to the extent of 
publishing the relative standing of the students with their absolute 
arithmetical grades, including those on conduct, in the annual college 
catalogue. He had the courage of his convictions. No telling what 
he might have accomplished had not the Civil War torn him away. 

Dr. Hepburn highly disapproved the system of irritating espion- 
age exercised by the Faculty over the students in matters of conduct, 
which led, says one professor, to “carryings on” by the Faculty “that 
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were barbarous and even cruel.” He strove mightily to create a dif- 
ferent relation between the two elements in the collegiate body. He 
was ahead of his time. “The underlying principle with him was 
that of confidence in the student, presuming every one to be a gentle- 
man until the contrary was proven.” 

Dr. Smith was the first president of Davidson who, after a long 
and arduous struggle, succeeded in practically breaking the old tra- 
ditions and instituting a new order. Under his administration, the 
change being aided by a much larger body of students, wider inter- 
ests of the students, and a general elevation in college spirit, the re- 
lations between faculty and students gradually grew in harmony, and 
the students abandoned the pranks which, as Dr. Smith remarked, 
“a maturer judgment deems unworthy and degrading.” This whole- 
some change is only part of what Dr. Smith accomplished, but it is 
indicative of the richer, fulled spirit he infused into Davidson during 
the quarter-century of his connection with the College. 

History loves a completed life, epoch, or institution. It delights 
in final estimates. However, in this case, it must be content to give 
a past which is only an earnest of a greater future. Greater—yes, 
if Davidson is true to the unique mission which belongs to this 
favored child of a noble mother church. More than any other in- 
stitution, Davidson, because of age and prestige, will continue to 
mould opinion in this church. To fulfill this mission, Davidson 
must lead in recognizing and formulating truth. Davidson must not 
lag behind, seeking to be clothed in the rags of an outworn creed 
until forced shamefacedly to accept truth which can no longer be 
denied. It is not a question between Fundamentalist and Modernist ; 
it is a question of accepting or rejecting the glorious liberty hich 
the Gospel of Christ so abundantly offers, made manifest in the light 
of the continuing revelation of God’s truth to the world. 

Tomas P. Harrison. 
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LETTERS AND PAPERS CF GoverNoR T. W. Bickertr, 1917-1921. Compiled by 
Santford Martin. Edited by R. B. House, 1924, N. C. Historical Com- 


mission. 


“Letters and Papers of Governor T. W. Bickett, 1917-1921,” 
which same is the public papers of the late Governor Bickett com- 
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piled by Stanford Martin, private secretary to North Carolina’s 
World War Governor, and edited by R. B. House, archivist of the 
Historigal Commission, may not sound like reading which is good 
for the blues and a boost over the infection period of spring fever. 
To that citizen in whom stirs the urge to treasure that which has 
been made a permanent part of North Carolina by the human coral 
which so busily and often so unconsciously build on the common- 
wealth it should prove more inspirational than “Lives of the Saints” 
bound in hand-tooled leather and emblazoned with gold. 

This despite the fact that Messrs. House and Martin have merely 
collected the material from the files at the Governor’s office and as- 
sembled it under the heads of “Messages to the General Assembly,” 
“Proclamations by the Governor,” “Appeals to the Public,” “Public 
Addresses,” “Statements and Interviews for the Press,’ “Public 
Letters and Telegrams.” True, a satisfactory index has been placed 
in the volume; but it hardly needs that to make the book a most 
companionable compendium of the strivings of the spirit in North 
Carolina during four of the most critical years of its history. 

For Governor Bickett, who ever spoke from the heart outward, 
lives in his letters, his messages, his appeals to the public and even 
his statements to the press and telegrams. And with him lives the 
spirit that was North Carolina’s during the World War. Not that 
Thomas Walter Bickett sat down and analyzed what was taking 
place in North Carolina: he did not. He spoke and wrote from 
impulse. Nor were all of these as they appeared then or as they 
now appear in print the result of pure reason—many of them had the 
beautiful inconsistencies of that illogic which, sure of the correctness 
of its motives, drives straight ahead and refuses to count the cost 
or to strip itself to make any definite weight at the ringside. 

As one who loved him sincerely but yet often excepted to the an- 
nounced results of his mental processes, I have in rereading his pub- 
lie papers been struck not with the inconsistences which I saw or 
fancied I saw before the ink dried, but with the temerity and tedious- 
ness of one who would quibble and split hairs with a man so 
singularly gifted at giving expression to the best that was in all of us. 
His sincere devotion to the task in hand—and he said himself that the 
“one stupendous immortal thing” connected with his administra- 
tion was the part North Carolina played in the World War—was so 
clear-cut, the faith of him so robust and his delight in giving of him- 
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self to his State and its people so unalloyed that my chief feeling is 
one of surprise that I ever scratched around on the surface to find 
items on which to disagree with him. 

Rather should we all have thrown ourselves into the job con- 
fessing the faith that was in us as he confessed it and have left the 
inconsequently small points in disagreement for time to smooth out, 
as indeed time has. 

The Letter Book, so-called, is Bickett and his administration. It 
has with the strength and sincerity of the State at that time some- 
thing of its lack of finish and precision. It cannot be properly 
termed history; it is much more than the chance expressions of one 
man. 

Messrs. House and Martin have not attempted to do more than 
assemble and relate the material. Had they attempted more they 
would have exceeded their authority without promise of accom- 
plishment. As it is the book speaks for itself, every page of it. And 
it is Thomas Walter Bickett voicing the faith and aspirations of the 
North Carolina as it has been given few to do it. 

This was undertaken for a review at the request of the Historial 
Commission. It isn’t that. Nor will the reaction to or comment on 
by others who read the volume run to analysis, but to an appreciation. 
O. J. Corrrn. 
























Raleigh, N. C. 











Lioyp George. By E. T. Raymond. New York: George H. Doran Company. 


1923. pp. 366. $3.00. 

















For a quarter of a century Lloyd George has been an important 
figure in British polities; for the last decade he has been an out- 
standing character in world politics. He first attracted the attention 
of his countrymen by his opposition to the Boer War. When the lib- 
erals were returned to power he became chancellor of the exchequer. 
During the World War he was first minister of munitions and then 
prime minister. After the war he represented England at the Peace 
Conference. He possesses withal the gift of personality to an un- 
usual degree. Both his record and his personal qualities make him 
an interesting figure and one deserving of a good biography. 

In his recent biography of Lloyd George Mr. E. T. Raymond has 
given us a unique study of this unique individual. Most biographies 
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-of contemporary statesmen are disappointing to the historian. They 
are usually written by either opponents or admirers. They are apt 
to be given to fulsome, uncritical flattery or to the mean, petty gos- 
sip of the cloakroom. In this biography, however, the author has 
successfully avoided both extremes. Avoiding both flattery and petty 
criticism he gives his readers a fine, objective account of the career 
and character of Lloyd George, in a work that sparkles with epi- 
gramatic phrases and illuminating analyses. 

There is much of interest in the story of the early struggles of 
Lloyd George. Many will be surprised to learn that the most fa- 
mous living Welshman was born at Manchester, England; and that 
‘the self-styled “cottagebred man” was by “pedigree . . . family tra- 
ditions and ... upbringing ... authentically middle class.” 
While a law clerk he read very widely and acquired an extensive 
acquaintance with both the French and the English classics. In 
rising to fame he encountered terrible difficulties, that left their 
sears upon his character; “the worst of them was simple want of 
money.” In fact he surmounted this obstacle largely through the help 
of a generous and self-effacing brother. His opposition to the Boer 
War closed the period of obscure struggles and made him a national 
figure in British politics. 

His first ministerial post was the presidency of the Board of Trade. 
_ Shortly after the liberals returned to power the cabinet was reor- 
ganized under Mr. Asquith and Lloyd George became chancellor of 
the exchequer. In the oninion of Mr. Raymond Mr. George was 
promoted at this time because peace could be purchased only at this 
price. The beginning of the well-known antagonism between the two 
men really dates from this period. His new position gave Lloyd 
George his great opportunity. In 1909 he introduced his revolution- 
ary budget, an act which put him in the very center of the picture. 
He has remained there almost continuously since that date. Be- 
tween the budget and the war, however, came the painful and 
humiliating episode known as the Marconi affair, which threatened 
for a time to ruin him politically. 

In the World War, which soon followed, Lloyd George went from 
triumph to triumph. For a time he continued to act as chancellor 
of the exchequer. It is generally admitted that he acquited himself 
well in handling the unparalleled situation which the war forced 
on the treasury. He was responsible, too, for the formation of the 
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first coalition cabinet. In this cabinet he became minister of muni- 
tions. In this post he foresaw the need of big guns, produced un- 
dreamed of quantities of munitions, and created the factories and 
machinery needed to produce them. Upon the death of Lord Kitch- 
erner Mr. George was transferred to the War Office. Here he soon 
clashed with Sir William Robertson, the British chief of staff, over 
war policies. For in strategy Mr. George was a believer in the 
Eastern Front. In addition he held most of the British military 
leaders in very moderate esteem. As Mr. Asquith sided with his 
military rather than his civilian adviser Mr. George forced the 
Prime minister to resign and organized his own famous war cabinet 
instead. For a time the course of events hardly justified the change 
of leaders. The personnel of the new war cabinet was inferior in 
quality and its first acts resulted in blunders rather than in achieve- 
ments. The new cabinet, however, did finally justify itself on two 
occasions. The placing of the allied armies under the command of 
General Foch and the transportation of the new American Army 
to France were its two outstanding achievements. As a war minister 
Lloyd George’s chief qualifications were vigor and decisiveness. 
Many of his appointments were disappointments, however, and much 
of his vigor was expended in cleaning up administrative messes 
caused by imperfect plans or the faulty execution of imperfectly un- 
derstood instructions. 

The author has no great opinion of Lloyd George as a peace min- 
ister. Over the statesmen of the Peace Conference he exercised the 
same personal ascendancy that his ability and personal magnetism 
had previously given him over his British colleagues. But as a 
negotiator he displayed many defects. He showed little interest in 
other than purely British problems and more than one important in- 
ternational question was decided because of his changes in mood or 
in advisors. It was never easy to predict on which side of the ques- 
tion he would be found or how long he would remain there. As 
leader of England during the difficult period of reconstruction the 
author considers him as almost a complete failure. 

In these pages Mr. Raymond has done a really admirable piece of 
biographical writing. He has written a life of a contemporary, con- 
troversial figure, calmly and dispassionately, according to the best 
canons of historical objectivity. He gives his readers both the out- 
ward biographical details and the inward meaning of facts. And 
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the whole work is written in a sparkling style. There is scarcely a 


dull page in the book. 


Cuester P. Hiery. 
University of North Carolina. 





Tue Mexrcan Nation, A History: By Herbert Ingram Priestly, Ph.D. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. Illustrated. 1923. pp. xix, 507. 
$4.00.) 


Professor Priestly, the author, is a member of that enterprising 
and capable school of history at the University of California, which 
in the field of Hispanic-American history has developed a high 
quality of leadership and great energy in productivity. The present 
volume “seeks to interpret to the interested American public” the 
history and “the progress of the conscient element of Mexico in 
their century-long struggle toward the fixation of a national entity.” 
This purpose is consistently sustained and is fulfilled with logical 
precision. The divers materials pertinent to such a theme—ethnical, 
geographical, historical, institutional, economic, ecclesiastical, diplo- 
matic, “personalistic,” “constitutionalistic,” socialistic—are com- 
bined and arranged in a well-ordered unity. All of this, in brief, 
is set forth in an introduction which is in itself an essay showing 
much power of generalization. The work, as a whole, is a product 
of research and observation which will be welcorned by scholars and 
students of the history of Mexico as well as by the “public” which 
seeks enlightenment in the formation of opinion. 

The book may be roughly divided into four divisions—that with 
respect to the land and the original Indian peoples, that as to the 
Spanish conquest and the colonial period, that as to the war of in- 
dependence, and finally that which deals with the period of inde- 
pendence including the various types of republican government and 
the two empires. Despite the preponderance of Indians in the Mex- 
ican population, Professor Priestly regards the Spanish influence as 
fundamental. It is true that (p. viii) he remarks that “The con- 
tribution of Spain was cultural rather than governmental.” A few 
lines further on, however, he writes that “in spirit and essence the 
autocracy of the colonial epoch survived and still rules in the po- 
litical and social organization in Mexico as elsewhere in Hispanic- 
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America.” Later (pp. 125-26) it is stated that “The society of 
Hispanic-America, however much authors may argue to the con- 
trary, is essentially Hispanolized, that is to say, the social organiza- 
tion, the recognition of social groups or, in these later years, the more 
evident revulsion of feeling against socially and politically privileged 
groups, is inherently and characteristically Spanish in type. Gov- 
ernmental forms, judicial formule, language, and race feeling, are 
all more or less conformed to the Spanish norms.” He praises Spain 
for the transmission of European and Spanish culture as mani- 
fested in education, literature, art, architecture, and social amenities. 
He condemns her for the autocratic paternalism in government; for 
the exclusive monopoly, the rigid mercantilism, and the vexatious 
regulations in commerce; for the “outworn spirituality, antiquated 
education, .. . deserepit and ill-directed charity”; and for the 
imposition of a “caste stratified” society. The struggle for inde- 
pendence was due to these errors of policy and to the crisis in Spain 
not only, but to the “rise of the mestizo group” (i. e. the Spanish-In- 
dian half-breeds). To this group are attributed the cause of the 
reforms of Benito Juarez and the “revolutions of the second decade 


of the twentieth century” (126). 

To the “interested” American public, the most important and 
fascinating part of the book will be that which is concerned with the 
republican or modern and contemporary periods of Mexican history. 
Then “the Mexican chaos began, the struggle between indisciplined 
liberalism and egotistic reaction.” This story is graphically summar- 
ized as follows: 


There was to be a long and sanguinary struggle between written law and 
living custom, between tradition and progress, centralism and federation, 
privilege and equality, between dictators and petty local tyrants, between 
military and clerical tyranny, or against both in the name of individualism. 
Anarchy one day to be replaced by tyranny the next. There were to be 
Spanish tradition, imitation of the United States, and French centralism, 
all in inextricable confusion. (pp. 257-8.) 


As might be expected in an effort to make Mexico intelligible to a 
present day student, the story is written with a greater wealth of 
detail as the Diaz rule gives way to the revolution of 1910-1920. 
Professor Priestley leads the reader through the bewildering succes- 
sion of presidents, governments, revolutions, international relations, 
and reforms to a conclusion as to and bearing of it all upon Mexico 
and upon the United States in its relation to Mexico. 
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The conclusion of the matter is obvious. Reforms which leave unob- 
served the elemental equities bring their own destruction. If in their 
conception they break to suddenly with experience, they command 
no respect, win no friends and inevitably fail. If they are accompanied by 
flagrant dishonesty, their end is surer. But on the other hand the system 
of colonial exploitation has also failed to satisfy the large proportion of the 
dominant peoples, and the echoes it produces among the dependent 
peoples ring from every colonized area of the earth. There is somewhere 
a remedy if there is a goal of success for society. It has not yet been 
found. It does not lie in the adoption of socialism or communism in de- 
pendent states, nor in their free license to utter hostile legislation against 
the development of natural resources existent in poorly governed areas 
under control of politically incompetent peoples. Nor does it lie in the 
exclusion of foreign investments from countries where business organiza- 
tion, exploiting skill, and economic initiative are not developed among the 
indigents highly enough to provide society with the raw products and 
artefacts upon which its normal activities have come to depend. 


A solution is suggested in the growth of a possible new spirit 
“which shall provide for the dependent nation possessing great 
natural wealth its political and economic opportunity to the limit 
of its growing capacity, at the same time affording the highly organ- 
ized nation full opportunity—mutually profitable opportunity, to 
assist in the progressive labor of reducing the resources of the earth 
to the service of mankind.” The mechanics of making this solution 
pragmatic and realizable are not suggested. 

Although the author warns us against the “superiority complex” 
which English-speaking peoples sometimes enjoy, and although he 
respects the social traditions of the Mexican people and doubtless 
admires the “Hispanic-American spirit,” it is difficult to read his 
book without the feeling that he contrasts the Mexican and the Anglo- 
Saxon to the former’s discredit. 

There will doubtless be difference of opinion among scholars as to 
Professor Priestley’s conclusions. Probably they will differ from 
him as to selection of data and as to emphasis. All will recognize in 
this book, however, a work of trained and informed scholarship. Its 
merits as a history are demonstrated on every page. 


W. W. Prerson. 
University of North Carolina. 
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THE PLANTERS oF CoLontaL Virernia. By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1922. Pages 260. 


Contrary to the generally accepted idea, Mr. Wertenbaker has 
shown in his study of The Planters of Colonial Virginia, that Vir- 
ginia in the seventeenth century was a colony of small farmers. In 
this century Virginia was comparatively free from negro slaves, the 
servant class being indentured white servants that, upon the com- 
pletion of their term of service, became land owners and respectable 
citizens. It was in the eighteenth century that negro slavery came 
to be the dominating institution of Virginia, and it was then that 
the great gentleman class arose which is usually associated with the 
early days of that colony and state. And for an understanding of 
colonial Virginia tobacco is the key, says Mr. Wertenbaker. 

Any one who has found satisfaction and enjoyment in using “the 
Indian weed” will like the planters of colonial Virginia. Tobacco 
was revered by the Indians. “To them it was an especial gift di- 
rect from the Great Spirit, and as such was endowed with unusual 
properties for doing good. When the fields of maize were dried and 
parched for lack of rain they powdered the tobacco and cast it to the 
winds that the evil genii might be propitiated ; their priests on great 
occasions fed it to the sacrificial fires; when the usual catch of fish 
failed it was scattered over the water. Smoking was considered a 
token of friendship and peace.” And soon after the white man’s 
contact with the Indian the white man learned to appreciate the 
qualities of this mysterious plant. Its use spread rapidly, although 
not without opposition, in Europe during the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. In the seventeenth century its demand was so great 
that the Southern planter found the cultivation of tobacco a source of 
wealth. 

During the greater part of the seventeenth century Virginia was 
a colony of small planters. The average size of land holdings was 
small, “far smaller than has been imagined by some of the closest 
students of the period,” Mr. Wertenbaker says. Possibly 300 acres 
would not miss far the average size of the planter’s land during 
the seventeenth century. Before 1666 the estimation of settlers com- 
ing to the Colony as indentured servants is placed at between thirty 
and forty per cent. From this indentured class the small farmers 
were recruited. Upon the completion of the term of service a small 
amount of land was procured and the servant entered the class of 
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yeomanry. “In the first fifty years of the colony’s existence conditions 
were favorable for the graduation of the servant into the class of small 
freeholders, that the records amply prove that many succeeded in 
doing so, but that at this period a fair proportion of free immigrants 
also came to the colony. Before the expiration of the Commonwealth 
period was formed from these two sources, perhaps in not unequal 
proportions, a vigorous, intelligent, independent yeomanry, compris- 
ing fully 90 per cent of all the landowners.” These small farmers 
accumulated a little wealth, lived well, for food was in abundance, al- 
though they were less fortunate in regard to clothing, and exerted 
their power through the House of Burgesses. Up to and through the 
period of the Commonwealth this class was successful in forcing the 
royal governors and councils to consider and protect their interest. 
“In fact, Virginia was governed during this period (Cromwellian), 
the happiest and most prosperous of its early history, by the small 
proprietor class which constituted the bulk of the population.” 

Up to the period of the Restoration, Virginia was a prosperous 
colony. And this prosperity was founded on tobacco. “Immigra- 
tion like everything else in the colony was shaped by the needs of 
tobacco. For its successful production the plant does not require 
skilled labor or intensive cultivation.” “Tobacco was the universal 
crop of the colony and upon it every man depended for his advance- 
ment and prosperity.” And “it is evident that the planter, even when 
entirely dependent upon his own exertions, could produce a goodly 
crop.” The British Government early placed regulations and re- 
strictions upon the trade in tobacco but in the period prior to the 
Restoration Virginia was never fully subjected to the operation of 
the British colonial system.” When prices fell in England the plant- 
ers traded directly with the Dutch or others, the result being that the 
tobacco planter realized fair returns for his labor. “It is not too 
much to say that the average annual income from the labor of one 
able worker at any time prior to 1660 was not less than £12. 
When we take into consideration the fact that the planter produced 
his own food, and that out of the proceeds of his tobacco crop he 
paid only his taxes and his bills to the English importers, it is evi- 
dent that he had a goodly margin of profit to lay aside as working 
capital.” 

But the situation in Virginia was materially affected by the re 
storation of Charles II. “No sooner had the Royal Government 
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been safely installed than it set to work to perfect and to enforce the 
colonial policy which in principle had been accepted from the first.” 
The loss of foreign markets, the Dutch wars and the loss of Dutch 
ships which had been used in exporting the tobacco played havoc 
with trade. English markets were flooded with tobacco. Prices 
dropped. “The margin of profit which formerly had made it pos- 
sible for the freedman to advance rapidly was now wiped out en- 
tirely and the poor man found it impossible to keep out of debt.” 
(These facts are significant to the student of North Carolina his- 
tory since the settlement of the Albemarle was begun during this 
period by persons coming mainly from Virginia.) “With the price 
of tobacco so low that no profit was to be derived from it, with his 
family in rags, the small planter might well have sold his land to his 
more wealthy neighbor and joined the newly freed servants in mov- 
ing on to Western Carolina or to the northern colonies.” In refer- 
ring to Carolina Mr. Wertenbaker did not mean “Western Carolina” 
but the Albemarle section. Before 1700 the only settlers in North 
Carolina lived in the vicinity of Albemarle Sound, which is neither 
western nor western from Virginia. 

This period of depression in Virginia lasted about a quarter of a 
century and then tobacco not only regained its former importance but 
surpassed in value and magnitude anything known up to that time. 
Several causes contributed to this revival of trade the chief of which 
were the gradual acceptance and adjustment of the Navigation Acts, 
and the growing demand in Europe for American tobacco. In the 
years from 1689 to 1699 the production of tobacco trippled, and 
whereas in 1699 the industry yielded about £30,000, at the end of 
the century it brought about six times that amount. But this re- 
turn in prosperity brought a great change in the social situation in 
Virginia. “Tobacco, despite its widened market, experienced no 
very pronounced rise in price. The average return to the planters 
during the good years seems to have been one penny a pound. This, 
it is true, constituted an advance over the worst days of the Restora- 
tion period, but it was far from approaching the prices of the Civil 
War and Commonwealth periods. For the poor freedman, it was not 
sufficient to provide for his support and at the same time make 
it possible to accumulate a working capital. He could not, as he had 
done a half century earlier, lay aside enough to purchase a farm, 
stock it with cattle, hogs and poultry, perhaps even secure a servant 
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or two.” With lower returns for the yield success in tobacco now 
depended on quantity, and as quantity depended on labor the servant- 
less planters did not share in the restored prosperity. 

The solution for the wealthy was slaves. Virginia during the 
seventeenth century was comparatively free from slavery. It was 
the end of that century that witnessed the rise of this institution in 
that colony. “During the years from 1699 to 1708 no less than 6,843 
came in, a number perhaps exceeding the entire importations of the 
Seventeenth century.” With the eighteenth century the “Black 
tide” continued. “Virginia in the eighteenth century was to be 
the land of slave holder, not of the little planter.” 

Against this turn of affairs the litfle farmer class struggled hope- 
lessly. The adversities of the restoration period had sent this class 
to other colonies. Now it was the competition with slave labor. This 
migration to Carolina, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere caused 
serious concern to the authorities in Virginia, and efforts were made 
to discover its cause. Various reasons were assigned, but “they came 
nearer the real cause when they added that the low price paid by 
the merchants for tobacco obliged many to leave.” Slavery, however, 
did not ruin or drive out all the small farmers. Some had fair 
success in raising a superior quality of tobacco, and others entered 
the little slave holding class. With from one to five slaves “they 
continued to constitute the bulk of the white population of Virginia 
for a century and a half,” but Virginia was no longer the colony of a 
“vigorous, intelligent, independent yeomanry.” It was the land of 
the great slave owner, the aristocrat. “In fact, the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the golden age of Virginia slave holders. It was then that 
they built the handsome homes once so numerous in the older coun- 
ties, many of which still remain as interesting monuments of former 
days; it was then that they surrounded themselves with graceful 
furniture and costly silverware, in large part imported from Great 
Britain; it was then that they collected paintings and filled their 
libraries with the works of standard writers; it was then that they 
purchased coaches and berlins; it was then that men and women 
alike wore rich and expensive clothing.” 

Such is the revelation which Mr. Wertenbaker has given us in his 
scholarly work on The Planters of Colonial Virginia. Particularly 
commendable are the sources of material used in the compilation of 
this study. The original records in Virginia and manuscripts in the 
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British Public Record Office have been supplemented with comments 
by contemporary writers and present day authorities in a pleasing 
and instructive fashion. And to the student of the colonial period of 
our history, especially of colonial North Carolinia, the book is an in- 
dispensable contribrtion. It throws light on the character of the 
settlers of the Old Dominion and gives a new interpretation to the 
early history of the colony that had so much to do with the settle 
ment of the Albemarle. 

As a result of reading this book some questions concerning North 
Carolina naturally arise. When these settlers from Virginia came 
to North Carolina what crops did they cultivate? Did they con- 
tinue to grow tobacco? And if they did, what did they do with the 
tobacco? In North Carolina, did these settlers become slave 
owners? Did there arise a slave owning aristocracy? Or did these 
settlers continue here to be a “vigorous, intelligent, independent 
yeomanry?” There are other questions of importance and great in- 
terest suggested by Mr. Wertenbaker which should be answered by 
North Carolinians. 

F. W. Cronts. 


Wake Forest College. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


The Dare County Board of Education has issued The Echo, 1923, 
a pamphlet of 32 pages illustrated, giving historical and other items 
of Dare County, and a study of educational progress there. 


“Why America Should Prohibit Immigration for Five Years” 
is the subject on which the American Legion conducted a National 
essay contest among school children. The North Carolina section 
of the contest was won by Virginia McIntyre, Wilmington; Elmer 
Cloer, Statesville; Edward R. Parker, Poticasi. These winners pass 
automatically into the National contest for the three best places. The 
national awards are scholarships valued respectively at $750.00, 
$500.00, and $250.00. 


The University of North Carolina Press announces two books for 
the first quarter of 1924: Law and Morals. By Roscoe Pound, Dean 
of the Harvard Law School; Religious Certitude in an Age of Sci- 
ence. By Charles Allen Dinsmore, Professor of Spiritual Interpre- 
tation of Literature in Yale Divinity School. 


There has been organized in the Law School of the University 
of North Carolina, a Law School Association of which Professor 
Albert Coates is Chairman. Within the association are seven clubs 
with a membership of 15 students each. These clubs are conducted 
as appellate courts before which students go with typewritten briefs. 
Their purpose is to train in actual court practice. The association 
will have a series of addresses by the justices of the Supreme Court 
this year, by Superior Court judges next year, by members of the 
Bar the year following. This scheme will continue in rotation so 
that during the three years of the law course the students will hear 
addresses from the three main bodies of practice. 


At Ashland, Virginia, in December there was dedicated a new 
library known as the Walter Hines Page Memorial Library. 


By a vote of 3 to 0 the University of North Carolina upholding 
the negative defeated the University of South Carolina in a debate 
in Chapel Hill, December 8. The question was whether a constitu- 
tional amendment should be adopted giving Congress power to pass 


a Federal divorce act. 
[199] 
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Doctor George J. Fisher, national field executive of Boy Scouts of 
America, in an address before the Greensboro Rotary Club, January 
14, declared that the present is an age of cynical distrust of men in 
office, of waning ideals, and of physical deterioration. He character- 
ized the discipline and outdoor life of “scouting” as an antidote. 


In Winston-Salem, January i4, Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary 
of the Treasury under President Roosevelt, addressed the Chamber 
of Commerce on “Representative Government Against Pure Democ- 
racy.” He declared that the Constitution was adopted by men of 
big vision, denounced the primary as “infernal,” and stated that to 
be successful governments must be guided by experienced hands. 
Representative government, made up of men approved by delegates 
and not the masses, he declared to be the fundamental safeguard of 
America. 


The Asheville Times (January 14) announces a straw vote to 
determine the site of a proposed new Library. 


With fourteenth annual debate between Trinity College and 
Swarthmore, February 29, there was introduced for the first time 
in the South the open forum plan of debate, introduced into this 
country by Oxford a few years ago. Under this plan the debate is 
similar to that in a legislative body. Speakers representing both 
sides of the question may be from the same institution. Those who 
take part are simply allowed so much time and may choose either side 
of the question. The audience acts as judges and casts votes for the 
winning side of the argument, not for the winning institution. The 
question was, “Resolved that the Power of the United States should 
be limited.” Later in the season Trinity will debate with Emory 
on, “Resolved that France was justified in invading the Ruhr.” 


Plans are on foot to purchase old Fort Macon at Beaufort and 
make of it a playground in the east to match Mitchell Park in the 
west. The fort and 410 acres of lana can be purchased from the Fed- 
eral Government for $7,500, on condition that they be maintained as 
a public park. North Carolina has an option on this property until 
April 2, 1924. 

There are no State funds available for the purchase, but Colonel 
Joseph Hyde Pratt, who is in charge of the plans to purchase, hopes 
to raise the amount by private subscription. Fort Macon is one of 
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the few well-preserved fortifications of the old order and represents 
the best example of defensive engineering prior to the Civil War. It 
is planned to preserve the fort for its intrinsic value and also as a 
further step toward reserving suitable parks in North Carolina while 
there is yet time. 


On Wednesday Evening, December 12, 1923, Mr. Henry Dwire, 
editor of the Winston-Salem Sentinel, lectured before the History 
Club of Salem College on “The Constitution of the United States 
of America. Dr. Dwire described (1) the significance of the Amer- 
ican Revolution in the struggle for liberty, (2) the practical prob- 
lems of the Confederation, (3) the formation and adoption of the 
Constitution, (4) the document itself as preamble, main body, and 
amendments, (5) present attitudes toward the Constitution. 


“Bits of Arden” is the title of a small book of poems by Florie 
Florrie Jean Lightfoot, privately issued by her through the Cumber- 
land Printing Co. of Fayetteville, 1923. 


“Peace with Honor” is the title of a twenty page brochure issued 
by General Julian S. Carr, containing his address at the unveiling 


of the Bennett House Memorial, November 8, 1923. General Carr 
rehearsed briefly the history of the movement to establish the mem- 
orial, recounted the significant events leading up to Johnston’s sur- 
render, and asserted that the marker was a memorial to the reunion 
of the American people. 


January 2, 1924, in the Governor’s Office in Raleigh there was 
presented to the State a portrait of Jonathan Worth, Governor of 
North Carolina 1865-1868. Associate Justice W. A. Hoke made the 
address of presentation on behalf of Mrs. E. E. Moffitt, and Mrs. 
Adelaide Worth Bagley, the two surviving daughters of Governor 
Worth. Judge Hoke portrayed the trying period following the Civil 
War during which Governor Worth was head of the State. He de- 
clared that Worth “was charged with conducting the affairs of the 
State in the presence of a victorious and hostile government, and of 
a dominant watchful, and suspicious people. Yet, in the presence 
of these trying conditions, so well did he conduct himself, so wisely 
did he exercise the powers intrusted to him, that he won over and 
held the confidence of the Government at Washington 
and was often consulted by it.” Worth was an opponent of secession. 
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Yet, when the State was committed to it, he threw all his powers 
behind the movement. He was chosen governor by the conservative 
element of the state, and right well did he justify the confidence of 
responsibile people and lead them along most difficult paths toward 


an enduring peace. 


January 2, 1924, at Fayetteville there was unveiled a tablet com- 
memorating historic events in Fayetteville, N. C., at “Ye Olde 
Market House.” The occasion was sponsored by the Colonial Dames. 


Colonel Fred A. Olds has prepared a series of County Histories 
which are now running in The Orphans’ Friend. Abstracts of them 
are also being transmitted to the press through the Associated Press. 


The North Carolina Press Association held its mid-winter session 
at Pinehurst January 3-4, 1924. Attention was specially devoted to 
Pinehurst and the Sandhill Section of North Carolina. The asso- 
ciation was addressed on this subject by Leonard Tufts. Mr. Bion 
H. Butler then outlined the economic and industrial advantages of 
Moore County. A second theme treated was The Old North State, 


her opportunities and her developments. Among the speakers were 
Josephus Daniels, E. C. Brooks, Wallace Odell, M. L. Shipman, 
Minnie Harmon, and R. R. Clark. 


In a recent article in Hearst’s International Magazine Irvin S. 
Cobb reviewed the awakening of North Carolina along the general - 
theme that this state possesses everything except a press agent. The 
suggestion is being acted on by the Tuttle advertising agency of 
Greensboro. This company published January 14th a sheet called 
North Carolina, The Garden Spot of the World, in which it proposes 
an organization, North Carolinians, Inc. Its slogan is “Let’s sell 
North Carolina to the World.” 


The Raleigh Chapter, Daughters of the Revolution will unveil 
in May a tablet on the Ramsgate road. The tablet is now ready 
and bears the following inscription: “Ramsgate road was cut west- 
ward from this place by order of Governor William Tryon while in 
camp with his troops at Hunting Lodge while marching against the 
Regulators. Erected by Bloomsbury Chapter, D.A.R. and North 
Carolina Historical Commission.” 
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Mrs. J. R. Chamberlain, author of “History of Wake County” is 
working in the collections of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion on a life of Mrs. Cornelia Phillips Spencer. 


The Alumni Review of the University of North Carolina for Feb- 
ruary, 1924, carries a copy of a letter from Joseph Caldwell, first 
president of the University, written on January 15, 1815, to Rev- 
erend William Neill of Albany, N. Y. It gives a picture of life at 
the University in 1815. The letter forms part of the North Carolina 
Collection in the University library. 


The University of North Carolina Library has recently received 
three gifts which add distinction to the collection of material relat- 
ing to North Carolina and the South. The first in order of receipt 
‘is that from the Indianapolis Public Library of sixty-three volumes 
of bound newspapers covering the period 1876-1878. Inasmuch as 
this was the period in which the South was emancipating itself from 
the evils of Reconstruction, the addition of the papers is particularly 
important historically. The seventeen papers making up the collec- 
tion are: the Baltimore American and Commercial Advertiser, the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, the Boston Post, the Chicago Times, the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, the Louisville Courier-Journal, the Pittsburg 
Daily Post, the Detroit Free Press, the Boston Evening Gazette, the 
New York Evening Post, the Montreal Gazette, the Light of Truth, 
the Charleston News and Courier, the St. Louis Republican, the 
Springfield Republican, the Toledo Morning Commercial, and the 
New York World. 


The second is that of the autograph album of William H. Mave- 
rick, of San Antonio, Texas, of the Class of 1869, who died last 
December. It is presented by his son, William E. Maverick, and it 
contains the signature of his father’s classmates and the professors 
of the University when the old line faculty was succeeded by the 
Reconstruction incumbents in 1868-69. 


The third gift is a framed steel engraving of the late Stephen B. 
Weeks, ’86, presented by Mangum Weeks, 16, and Charles L. Van 
Noppen, ’92. It is a stipple-steel engraving made by E. G. Williams 
from the portrait of Dr. Weeks now in the Hall of History in Ra- 
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leigh and painted by Paul E. Menzel. The engraving is beautifully 
framed and is signed by both the artists. 


William Willis Boddie, ’97, Law ’03, is the author of the History 
of Williamsburg, (S. C.) concerning which the Charleston News 
and Courier of December 2 had in the course of a long and com- 
mendatory review, the following to say: 

From time to time during the past several years the Kingstree 
County Record has printed sketches of Williamsburg County from 
the pen of William Willis Boddie. These sketches attracted, more 
than local attention. They were uniformly readable. They dis- 
played a gift for historical narrative. Copied by the Sunday News 
and other newspapers, they were widely read, and the hope was fre- 
quently expressed that Mr. Boddie would expand his newspaper 
pieces into a history of Williamsburg County. This he has now 
done and the book which has resulted fulfills and more than fulfills 
the promise which the earlier sketches gave. 


Sunday, February 10, 3:30 p.m. was generally observed in North 
Carolina as an occasion of addresses and celebrations in honor of 


Woodrow Wilson. The press of the state carried many notices of 
such celebrations in the issues of February 11. 


The Greensboro Daily News for Sunday, February 10, devotes 
three large sections to a review of business in North Carolina in 
1923. The editor gives interesting reports of construction, statistical 
tables, and articles on the progress of numerous towns and cities. 


January 19, is a legal holiday in North Carolina. It commemo- 
rates the birth of Robert E. Lee. All sections of the State celebrated 
the day in various forms of exercises too numerous to mention. 


Chief Justice Walter Clark addressed the University of North 
Carolina Law School Association at Chapel Hill, Friday, January 
25. His was the opening address in a series to be delivered in 
Chapel Hill by the justices of the Supreme Court. This address was 
a severe arraignment of the system of reported cases or precedents. 
The system must break down of its own weight, Judge Clark declared. 
It results in delay and confusion, attracts attention from the argu- 
ments of the case itself, and pretends to sift a mass of reports that 
no court can cover. 
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The Thursday Book Club of Newton met January 26, and dis- 
cussed a paper by Mrs. George Moose, “Fighting under Washington.” 
The club is pursuing the course of study in North Carolina history 
outlined by the University extension division. 


Construction work is already under way on a building which 
Wayne County will erect as a World War Memorial. The building 
will be in Goldsboro. It will contain a gymnasium, lounge room, 
American Legion quarters, Red Cross quarters, and rooms for the 
Boy Scouts and other organizations. Over thirty thousand dollars 
have been subscribed for the structure. 


On January 14, in Henderson, Secretary of State W. N. Everett 
addressed the Chamber of Commerce on “North Carolina,” reviewing 
the progress of the past twenty years, and attributing it to the spirit 


of unity that prevails in the state. 


Leon L. Daughtry, Post No. 22 of the American Legion, is cam- 
paigning to erect a hospital in Sampson County as a memorial to 
Sampson County’s World War dead. 


On January 18, Elon College lost to Emory and Henry in a de- 
bate on “Resolved: That the defeated bonus measure for World War 
Veterans should be passed.” Elon upheld the affirmative. 


Arrangements have been made to present to the City of Durham 
the portrait of Doctor Bartlett Durham for whom the city was 
named. Mrs. J. M. Stagg is the donor of the portrait. 


On January 17, at Raleigh there was unveiled in the Thompson 
School a tablet commemorating the services of Mrs. Mamie B. Terrell, 


for many years a teacher in the schools of Raleigh. 


The field activities of the Department of Rural Social Economies 
of the University of North Carolina during the last year are as 
follows: 

(1) Twelve addresses by E. C. Branson, head of the depart- 
ment, and four by 8S. H. Hobbs, Jr., acting head of the department ; 
(2) 22 studies of nation-wide range, 14 of which have been given to 
the public in The University News Letter; (3) 38 studies of State- 
wide range, 18 of which have appeared in part in The University 
News Letter; (4) 51 special county studies, some of which are now 


8 
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on the press and will appear in the form of county bulletins; (5) 12 
special studies; (6) daily work with 98 students in laboratory studies 
mainly upon North Carolina economic and social problems; (7) The 
North Carolina Club Year-Book on “Home and Farm Ownership,” 
which appeared during the year. This book contains 22 chapters and 
210 pages. It is the first book on this subject to be published in the 
United States. During the past year the Club has made 17 economic 
and social studies, which will be published in the next issue of The 
North Carolina Club Year-Book under the title of “What Next in 
North Carolina.” (8) A field survey was made of 329 farm homes 
in Chatham county. The findings have been published in a bulletin 
entitled, “How Farm Tenants Live in a Mid-State Carolina County” 
by J. A. Dickey, and E. C. Branson. (9) Work with 34 students in 
correspondence courses; (10) Field investigations with the State 
Legislative Committee on Land Settlement. 

The University News Letter carrying many special studies worked 
out in the department laboratory appeared 50 times during the year. 
Concerning The News Letter, the following is quoted from Collier’s 
Magazine: 

Once a week for nearly ten years every doctor, lawyer, banker, preacher, 
teacher, editor, office-holder, and every known forward-looking citizen in 
the commonwealth has been getting a little five column, one page sheet 
called The University of North Carolina News Letter. This tells with em- 
barrassing frankness exactly what is wrong in the State and how it can be 
remedied. 

Each year the department receives several thousand letters calling 
for information on an indefinite variety of subjects in which North 
Carolinians and people from other states are interested and active. 
No letter ever goes unanswered. If the information is available it is 
compiled and forwarded to the person requesting it. Requests for in- 
formation grow in volume as the years pass. No one except persons 
actually searching for such information can comprehend the time and 
attention involved. 

Marked growth was recorded in the North Carolina Collection 
of the University of North Carolina Library during the past year. 
It now numbers about seven thousand five hundred bound volumes 
and seventeen thousand pamphlets. Eight hundred and twenty- 
seven bound volumes and three thousand, three hundred and three 
pamphlets were added. Through the efforts of Dr. Archibald Hen- 
derson, the Library acquired an unusually valuable collection of 
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Salisbury newspapers, including files of the Western Carolinian, the 
Watchman and Old North State, the Old North State, and the Caro- 
lina Watchman. This collection was originally given by T. K. 
Bruner to the Rowan Historical Society and has now been presented 
to the University through Theo. Buerbaum, the only living mem- 
ber of the Society. Covering a period of about seventy years, these 
newspapers furnish practically the only source of material extant for 
the history of western North Carolina. Other newspaper files added 
are: the New Bern Journal, 1882-1898, the New Bern Times, 
1873, the Kinston Journal, 1878-1887, the gift of J. B. Dawson; 
forty-eight volumes of early North Carolina newspapers collated and 
bound from collections stored in the Library basement; a file of the 
Hillsborough Recorder, including the years from 1822 to 1885, 
bound and made accessible; and a large collection of photostat 
copies of North Carolina newspapers prior to 1800 bought from 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. In addition to the newspa- 
pers mentioned above, the Collection has received other notable gifts. 
The Patterson Memorial Collection, given by Mrs. Lindsay Patter- 
son in memory of her husband, added a number of early newspapers, 
pamphlets, periodicals and account books. Mrs. Richmond Pearson 
gave a valuable collection of early law books. Miss Florence Dixon 
sent files of North Carolina periodicals. Other donors are noted 
in the list following this report. The Library gratefully acknowl- 
edges the continued support of John Sprunt Hill, whose assistance 
has assured the steady growth of the Collection. 


During the first quarter of 1924 the North Carolina Historical 
Commission secured for preservation: Additional executive papers 
up to 1799; medals of Kiffin Yates Rockwell; records of Edgar 
F. Halyburton; Council of Defense records; Halifax County war 
records; Photostat copies of miscellaneous newspapers prior to 
1800; List of Magistrates appointed 1763-1768; Robeson County 
wills, 1784-1800; Chatham County court minutes, 1774-1785; relies 
of the cruiser Raleigh ; several Civil War lists and rosters. Also 
from the family of the late Judge Walter A. Montgomery, the manu- 
script of Judge Montgomery’s Political History of the Confederacy. 
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In Time for February 25, 1924, there is an advertisement of 
Hendrick’s “The Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page.” It shows 
a fac-simile of the memorial tablet to Page unveiled in Westminster 
Abbey July 3, 1923. We reprint the inscription: 


To tur Giory or Gop 
AND IN Memory OF 
WALTER HINES PAGE 
1855-1918 
AMBASSADOR 
oF THE UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA 
TO THE 
Court oF Str. JAMES 
1913-1918 
The friend of Britain in her 
sorest need. 


We are in possession of advance notices of a new book, “Old 


Warrenton” from the pen of Mrs. L. H. Montgomery. This book 
will be reviewed in the July issue of Tue Norru Carorina Hist- 


orIcAL REvIEw. 


The March 1, number of The Survey carries many references to 
North Carolina, among them “In The Southern Appalachians” by 


Joseph Hyde Pratt. 


Colonel Fred A. Olds gives us the following description of his 
historical work for the Orphans’ Friend: 

“T began to write for the Oxford Orphans’ Friend in June, 1915, 
and the first story was about “Salemburg,” (in Sampson County) ; 
the first model community in the United States. In the nine years 
since that date more than 1400 subjects relating to North Carolina 
have been covered. 

“These include the histories of the 100 counties in the State; in 
brief first and later in detail, as well as travel stories in all the 
counties. The battle-grounds, in all the wars, have been visited 
and described; the Cherokee Indians; the great manufacturing 
plants; institutions for the State’s wards of all classes; the coast 
country; the highways; the resorts; the Sand Hill Country; the 


. 
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mountain region; the cities and towns; the canals and waterways; 
the fisheries; the forest reserves; birth places and homes of noted 
people, ete. 

“Scores of sketches of famous men; stories of the Indian period, 
colonial and provincial times, the Revolutionary period and that of 
the War between the States; the State Museum and Hall of History; 
the customs of older days; slaving in the state; the colleges and 
schools of all degrees; the first airplane; stories of the World War; 
Cape Hatteras; cheese manufacture in the state; its mines; its caves; 
its lakes; the leading authors; our native birds; great events in the 
State; the army hospitals; marriage bonds, wills, ete.; the early 
Quakers; the war with the regulators; old-time resorts; amusements 
of early days; blockade running in 1862-65; the old forts; commu- 
nity schools; welfare work; court houses; the animals, the flowers, 
the insects, the trees and plants; hydro-electric powers; the libraries ; 
the orphanages. 

“These stories have been bound in annual volumes and carefully 
indexed, and placed in the Archives department of the Historical 
Commission, in the State Library, the North Carolina Library Com- 
mission and the libraries of the State University and the State College 
for Women. Those of the counties of the State, 100 in num- 
ber, have been clipped and mounted as leaflets, each in a cover. The 
county histories have been given to the Associated Press, 

“A highly condensed summary of the important and interesting 


public laws of the state is now appearing, covering the period from 
1790 to 1870, with the year and the titles clearly set out. 

“Every nook and corner of the State has been covered by these 
stories, which have been furnished free of any cost whatever. They 
have been read by old and young.” 


As this issue goes to press it is announced that the Aycock 
Memorial will be unveiled in Raleigh, March 13. The speakers will 
be Doctor Edwin A. Alderman, Honorable Josephus Daniels, and 
Governor Cameron Morrison. A full account of the exercises will 
be given in this section of the July number of Tue Norru Caroiina 
Histroricat Review. 





DIARY OF COLONEL JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, COMMAND- 


ING 105TH ENGINEERS, A. E. F. 
(Continued from Volume I, Number 1, January, 1924.) 
(Enclosure in diary) 


Wallon Cappel, 125. 
5.7.°18. 


1 (b) AH. Q. 
Second Army. 

Ref. 1 P. C. 

Re Morale. 

Little or no change from past week. 

The increasing arrivals of Americans troops are 

creating a good impression. 
S. GREENBABGH, 
A /Sst. 

July 8, 1918, Monday. The Colonel left again for Corps Head- 
quarters. I spent most of the day at Regimental Headquarters, 
studying maps and planning for the movement of the regiment to 
its new camp in the Proven Area, Belgium. 

Before the Colonel left we went over to Headquarters 1st Bat- 
talion and then with Battalion Commander Captain Myers we visited 
his companies C. and A. Saw them at drill and pleased with the 
condition of the men and the way they handled themselves. B. 
Company was at the Rifle range for the day. The Companies are all 
separated from each other and from Battalion Headquarters, and 
in visiting them we had a walk of about 334 miles. I enjoy the 
walks notwithstanding the thick dust. Part of our walk was 
through lanes bordered with trees and hedges. Very beautiful and 
very attractive. I have a splendid opportunity of seeing and studying 
the section of country in which the Regiment is located, by reason of 
its units being camped in so many different places. My only means 
of getting about from camp to camp is either on a poor riding horse 
or on “shanks mare.” Of the two I prefer the latter. The horse I 
have is of an indescribable color (yellowish-tan with speckles of dirty 
brown). He is small, has uneasy (for rider) trot, but a rather fast 
walk (his redeeming trait). He balks a little, but usually is easily 
persuaded to go where his rider desires. It is a great come down 
from the good horse I had at Camp Sevier. 
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In the evening (7 p.m.) we had a rather hard thunder shower, 
the first in France. I sat in the doorway of the Chateau and watched 
it for nearly 34 hour. 

July 9, 1918. Tuesday. A quiet and restful night. Received 
orders to move the regiment from the Cassel Area to the Proven Area 
(Belgium). I had a conference with the Battalion Commanders at 
noon and went over with them plans for the march. Sent the billet- 
ing officer and detail from each Battalion to Proven to make arrange- 
ments for billeting the regiment. They will meet me enroute and the 
men with them will be able to guide the units of the Regiment to 
their camping or billeting sites. In the p.m. went over to Ter- 
deghem with Major Lyerly to inspect the work done by the Second 
Battalion during the past two days. It consisted largely of wiring, 
continuing the length of the wire entanglement of the 1st Battalion. 
They built the double apron type and the low entanglement. For 
the most part they did splendidly. 

July 10, 1918. Wednesday. Orders were issued yesterday to 
move the regiment to the Proven Area, Belgium. Regimental march 
orders were issued and at 8 a.m. the regiment was en route for Bel- 
gium and new scenes. The Headquarters Company, Ist Battalian 
and Train started from Oxelaere, and went through Cassel, the 2d 
Battalion from Terdeghem joining the column at Rweld (27/J 27 b 
2. 3.). Had one hard shower en route near Droglandt. Although 
some of the men got somewhat wet (most of them put on their rain 
coats) the shower was very acceptable as it settled the dust. The 
1st Battalion reached the Proven Area about 12:30 p.m. and 
stopped for dinner near the old “Proven flying field” (28/F 13 a. 
9.9.) and the 2d Battalion halted just north of Watou. Our guide 
from the advance party which we sent ahead to Proven to arrange 
for our billeting met each Battalion and the Train and guided them 
to their respective billets. 

Major DePaula and Captain Hillyer, who had received orders to 
accompany us to our new camp and then rejoin their command, left 
us after dinner. These British officers (10) who have been attached 
to us for the last month have been delightful companions and of a 
great deal of assistance to me in our general training. They have 
also been very willing to give our officers all information possible 
and did not seem to mind the steady stream of questions we asked 
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them. We have been able to obtain a large fund of information re- 
lating to the British method of carrying on the war. 

Our central camp is located at Strathcona Farm (27/F 13 d.7.4). 
The Regimental Headquarters office is in a corrugated iron oval hut 
and I live in a small wooden shack. It is quite a change from the 
“Red Chateau.” Headquarters Company is billeted in a barn on the 
adjoining farm and the 1st Battalion and Engineer Train on the 
Strathcona Farm, some in the barn but most of them in their shelter 
tents scattered around the edges of the farm under the hedges and 
trees. The 2nd Battalion was billeted for the night in huts in Couth- 
ove Camp on both sides of the main Proven-Poperinghe Road (27/F 
14 d.3.4). Colonel Ferguson made the trip in his automobile and 
part of the time I was with him, inspecting the column and correcting 
mistakes and errors in “march discipline.’ As a whole the men 
marched very well and did not violate any of the road regulations. I 
rode my horse part of the time, but walked considerable of the way. 
I find that walking still appeals to me more than riding a horse that 
is not in any sense a saddle horse. Watou is a Belgian town of about 
3,750 population, and is on the France-Belgium line. The frontier 
line is on the edge of the town and a custom post is located on the 
road we were marching on. The custom officer did not bother us any 
this time. In fact we have traveled across England, France, and 
into Belgium without any realization that there was anything like 
a custom officer around, or a custom system in operation. 

We have moved into the celebrated Ypres sector which has seen 
more fighting during the past four years than any other sector on 
the whole front. Part of the sector is known as “Hell’s Half Acre.” 
Some of our men and officers have already been through it. 

Our camp is located about 9 miles back of the front line, but our 
work extends up to the front line. This section has been shelled but 
little. We are within range of the big guns. 

The Belgians are good farmers and every bit of land is utilized. 
Many of them are also very fond of flowers and at my quarters there 
is a flower garden with some splendid roses, equal to any hot house 
plants. 

July 11, Thursday. We had expected to send out 18 platoons of the 
Regiment in various jobs, but received orders this morning counter- 
manding all that related to the platoons of the 1st Battalion. I moved 
the Second Battalion at 1 p.m. to its new position. It is divided into 
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five sections, all under Major Lyerly, and with the exception of one 
platoon, E 4, are working on the East and West Poperinghe trench 
lines. One camp at the Gaunt Farm is about 4 miles east of our 
camp. Each side of the camp is the home of a large Observation 
Balloon. 

Colonel Ferguson’s auto came in very handy for me, as he took me 
around to visit the camp sites where my troops were to live and 
enabled me to see them settled for the night. 

The 1st Battalion and Train spent the day cleaning the “Central 
Camp” and getting settled. The camp was pretty dirty and it was 
up to us to clean up. Arrangements for officers were poor for a camp 
of this sort. We finally got a place in which to serve Headquarters 
officers’ meals. Markets here are not very good and we are living 
for the most part on the straight “British Rations” which includes 
an allowance of tobacco. We supplemented this ration with eggs 
(9-10 cents apiece) and milk (20 cents a quart), oranges (10 cents 
apiece). We are beginning to experience a little of the “Flanders 
mud.” It has rained each day we have been here and the black 
sticky mud makes it difficult and nasty getting around. It will be 
fierce this winter. 

July 12,1918. Friday. Found there was a mix-up regarding the 
camp of the five platoons camped at 28/A 19 b 1.8 1.9. The Area 
Commandant told Major Lyerly that that camp was reserved for 
the 114th Machine Gun Battalion and that we could not have it. I 
gave orders to the Major to hold the camp unless he received orders 
from me or some general officer to the contrary. I took the matter up 
with Corps Headquarters (II British Corps) and they told me we 
could have that particular camp. I moved one-half of the Engineer 
Train to same camp to be used by the 2d Battalion in hauling supplies 
to its various jobs. Although the camps contain several platoons, the 
work is scattered over an area several miles in diameter. I spent 
most of the day in camp catching up on routine office work. 

July 13, 1918, Saturday. I was made very glad today by the re- 
turn to camp of the nine officers who had come over to France as an 
advance party of the regiment. All the party returned looking pic- 
tures of health and all seemed very glad to be back with the regiment. 
We have been very handicapped in our work by their absence. They 
all reported a very successful session of the Army School which they 
attended. At the time we made the three-day march referred to 
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about ten days ago there were 21 officers absent from the regiment, 
and it made it very much harder to handle the regiment on the march. 
At that time both Majors were absent on “school duty.” 

The 2d Battalion officers were sent over to their respective com- 
mands this p.m. I went over with them in order to see that every- 
thing was all right at the camps, and to be sure that arrangements 
for handling rations and forage were satisfactory. Major Cothiran 
went with us and we all walked. I pointed out the places of interest, 
particularly such places at Mount Kemmel, now occupied by the 
Germans, and which commands a view of the greater part of the 
Ypres sector. Many of our roads have had to be screened to keep 
the Germans from observing what we were doing and hauling. One 
“danger corner” is in full view of Kemmel. 

At one corner, the junction of the “Duffield Road” with the Inter- 
national Corner—Poperinghe Road, the German artillery have 
registered on this road with at least four heavy shells, three of which 
are in the corners. 

On the return trip Major Cothran and I came by the camp occu- 
pied by the 114 platoons under Lieutenant Ellicott. We tried to 
take some short cuts but the roads we went on twisted and turned so 
much that we gained but very little if any. 

July 14, Sunday. Sundays are not the days of rest and relaxa- 
tion that I would like to have; the work goes on just about the same 
as on other days. I did keep the men off work, but this was ob- 
jected to later by the British and I presume while we are here at 
the front Sunday work will have to go the same as other days. 

I had a conference with the C. of G.; G.; Division Medical officer, 
and Division Engineer at Division Headquarters. The Colonel very 
kindly sent out his auto te take me in. All conferences were in re- 
lation to the construction of shell proof shelters for the Division 
Headquarters officers and of Battalion Aid Posts and Relay Posts. 

We will put in supports under the first floor of the building in 
which Division Headquarters is located and make them a 5.9 shell 
proof shelter. We examined the location for Battalion Aid Posts 
in which wounded can have their wounds redressed and the doctor 
be protected from shell fire, 5.9 shells. The Relay Post is simply 
splinter proof, and is where the stretcher bearers change or shift. 
We got back to Watou for dinner about 1:15 p.m. Went over to a 
Belgian restaurant that has been started since the war, started in a 
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rather attractive house. We had a good omelette, coffee and dessert. 
In the afternoon we rode over to Houtkerque to see General Godby 
regarding our work and assignments. We came back by camp and 
the Colonel had supper with us. 

July 15, Monday. Today we have been busy planning our work 
for two Battalions of Infantry which are to work under our super- 
vision on the West Poperinghe Line. We had a long conference 
with General Godby and arranged our plans for the work. Also ar- 
ranged to go over the Support and Reserve lines so as to know 
definitely what has to be done. This work will be done under the 
supervision of Major Lyerly and other officers of the 2d Battalion. 
We went back to Watou where we had supper and at nine o’clock 
I came back to camp. 

July 16, 1918, Tuesday. Last night we not only had an air 
raid but our camp was bombed. One bomb hit near a group of tents 
at the end of the stable where the Engineer Train horses were kept. 
It was not one of the large bombs but it was very destructive. It 
killed Sergeant John D. Huffman of the Train and wounded Master 
Engineer Walter E. Allen, Corporal Fred W. Hildebrand of theTrain, 
Private Albert T. Corpening of the Train, Herbert I. Champion of 
the Medical Detachment. It also wounded Lieutenant Albert T. 
Spence of Company B. Two horses were killed outright and three 
so badly wounded that they had to be killed. Seven other horses 
were wounded slightly. Lieutenant Church of B. Company had a 
very narrow escape. He was covered by his overcoat and this was 
cut and torn in several places by a piece of shrapnel. All the men be- 
haved themselves very well indeed and after the wounded had been 
taken to the Field hospital the camp quieted down and all the men 
(or most of them) went to sleep again. We have been in camps 
before that were attacked by air planes but this is the first time our 
own camp has actually been hit. It almost made me sick in the 
morning as I began to think about it—the killing of my men. The 
worst of these air attacks is the feeling it causes you to have. You 
know you are perfectly helpless and if he can make a direct hit on 
your hut or tent, you are a “goner.” You can build up around 
your hut and tent a barricade of dirt two feet thick and three feet 
high which will protect you from the shrapnel if the bomb bursts 
on the outside. But as you lie in bed listening (if you are awake) 
to the air planes coming nearer, you and your tent or hut begin 
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to grow larger and larger until it seems to you as though you were 
bigger than anything else out doors, and that you stand out so 
distinctly that you just know the air plane is going to drop tts 
bomb on you. It is a very disagreeable feeling. It is a helpless 
feeling. There is nothing you can do to further protect yourself and 
you lie “awake” expecting the bomb to hit your tent or hut. It 1s 
not only one night, but night after night. 

The work of Private Herbert I. Champion of the Medical Depart- 
ment last night shows the grit our boys are made of. Although 
wounded, he assisted in getting the other wounded men to the In- 
firmary and also assisted Major Campbell in dressing the men’s 
wounds. After the surgeon had finished with the others, Private 
Champion turned to the surgeon and asked him to see how badly he 
(Private Champion) was wounded. It turned out that he was as 
badly hurt as several of the others. 

Work went on today as usual and there was but little sign or 
indication among the men that anything unusual had occurred. 

At nine-fifteen the Colonel and I left the camp in his car to meet 
General Godby and his Adjutant, and Major Lyerly, Captains Seelye 
and Sullivan, and inspect the West Poperinghe line. We had to plan 
out the work for two Battalions of Infantry who are to work on this 
line under the supervision of the Engineers. 

We spent all the morning going over the line ‘from the Lovie- 
Poperinghe road to the Rhodes Corner-Poperinghe road. We brought 
Major Lyerly and Captain Seelye back to dinner with us and com- 
pleted our plans for the next day’s work. The West Poperinghe line 
is not shelled very often. The East Poperinghe lie is shelled quite 
frequently. We have men of the 105th working on both these lines 
as well as up in the front line east of Ypres. My regiment is not 
split up into its various component units and are scattered at work 
from Proven to Ypres. I can only get over this work once in a while 
as I am still obliged to use “shank’s mare” as my principal means 
of travel. Colonel Ferguson’s automobile and General Godby’s have 
enabled me to get over the work much oftener than I otherwise would. 

July 17, 1918, Wednesday. The expected air raid did not take 
place last night and nearly all of us had a very comfortable night. 
Late last night I received a message from Colonel Ferguson that the 
Infantry would not report for work today and I sent a runner about 
midnight to Major Lyerly that his details would not be needed. 
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We are greatly handicapped in our work by lack of transportation, 
and also of supplies. We have British equipment, transportation and 
supplies, and they are not equal to what we had in the States and 
which we are constantly wishing for. With all the resources at our 
command, the supplies and equipment that I know we have in France 
and that our country can furnish, I can see no reason why our 
equipment and all the other supplies should not be just as good “here” 
in Flanders as in the States and as our troops have in Southern 
France. Just because we are with the British and under the II 
British Corps should not cause us to be restricted to the British lim- 
itations. 

We started in on a four-week training schedule which was planned 
to be carried out back of our own lines in a quiet sector in Southern 
France. Instead we have been moved three times and are in a front 
sector, and have been for the past three weeks. We are doing our 
best and are getting some very good training, a large part of which 
is practical. Our men are becoming very accustomed to the sound 
of shells and many of them have had them explode close by. Several 
of our working details have had to stop work and move out on ac- 
count of the shelling. 

Today I have been in camp doing Regiment work a part of the 
time and have also been on the work with Colonel Ferguson. 

Was in Watou for dinner. We had inspected our Sanitary De- 
tachment work. Found our Engineer men on the job but no others. 
Arranged during the p.m. for details for Thursday. 

July 18, 1918, Thursday. I started out on the rounds this 
morning on my horse, but only used him for a short time (rode about 
three miles). Went down to the Reserve Line of the West Poper- 
inghe Line and while looking that over, Colonel Ferguson came by 
in his machine and I went with him to examine other parts of our 
work. The Colonel came back to dinner with me. 

We had another distressing accident today. One of the drivers 
of our water carts was killed by being run over by his cart. The 
water cart had just drawn up at B. kitchen and one of the cooks was 


drawing water from under the cart at the rear, when he accidentally 
hit the faucet with APR ad ue a oe ta ake ee 

July 19, 1918, Friday. We listened to several German ma- 
chines last night as they passed over us and awaited anxiously the 


change in sound which would indicate they had passed over or had 
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turned to locate “us” or some one else near by. For our peace 
of mind and slumber they passed over. Most of our air machines are 
out at night over the enemy’s country, keeping many people uneasy. 
There is very little attempt made by our aeroplanes to attack the 
enemy machines at night. The protection of towns, etc., is left 
largely to anti-aircraft guns and lights. When these are not around, 
you cannot help but feel that you are absolutely at the mercy of 
the aeroplanes. The allies’ machines make a continuous purr or 
“whirr,” while the German machine makes more of a buzz, first 
loud and then softer. 1111 111 11 11111 111 11 11111111111. 
They can readily be distinguished from each other. I gave orders 
yesterday to have everything in readiness to move on 15 minutes’ 
notice. This order also keeps up today. We are expecting a Ger- 
man attack in the Ypres sector and if so we may have to move 
quickly. I sincerely hope that it will mean that we go forward and 
that our principal work will be the repair of roads, railroads, so as to 
open and maintain communication from our base to our front line 
troops. Men and Officers are cut down nearly to a minimum in 
regard to what they carry. If on a sharp advance we would leave 
bedding rolls and practically all our clothing except what we wear 
and can carry in a small pack on our backs or in saddle bags. No 
means of transportation this a.m. but I had sufficient map and other 
work to keep me busy. Spent considerable time working schedule 


for changing of battalions on July 24. 

Colonel Ferguson sent out his machine to me for the p.m. 
and I took Major Cothran with me and visited our Battalion Aid 
Posts and Relay Post, also 2d Battalion Headquarters. There was 
practically no shelling of our work area today. 


Later in the evening Colonel Ferguson came out to camp and we 
had a conference regarding tactical problems for the regiment. The 


Mail Orderly was very good to me today—he brought me one of 
Mazie’s precious letters, one from father and one from mother. 


It made me homesick to be back home again. 


One of the Allies observation balloons broke loose today. The 
Observer jumped and escaped by means of his parachute. Both the 
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allies’ and the German guns were firing at it. It was drifting gen- 
erally toward the German line. We were firing at it to destroy it 
so that it could not come down in German territory, and the Ger- 
mans were firing at it to keep it from coming down in our territory 
and we get the benefit of any information that there might be in 
basket. It was finally set on fire by one of our own planes. 

July 20, 1918, Saturday. Another air raid last night. Fortu- 
nately no bombs hit our camp. Three bombs were dropped about 
400 yards from us, on a British carap. One officer was killed, four 
men wounded and several horses killed. The raid occurred just 
after I had turned in. Perrin was outside and he said he could not 
see the aeroplane but could hear the bomb singing in the air as it 
dropped. He also dropped flat on the ground as he could not tell 
where it was going to fall. 

General Godby called by for me this morning at 9:30 and we 
inspected together the work that is being done by the 105th Engi- 
neers and under their supervision. We drove in his car to the 
southern boundary of our sector and walked back over the Support 
Line, which is being constructed under the supervision of Captain 
Seelye and non coms by the 118th Infantry. They are completing 
the trench and getting it ready to be occupied. We followed this 
trench to the Proven-Poperinghe Road. Then examined a machine 
gun emplacement and an observation post we are building in Hooge 
Cabinet. This was proceeding very well as far as the construction 
work is concerned, but we are badly handicapped for crushed stone 
for the concrete. We are now using old bricks which we break to 
right size. Many of the brick, however, are soft and do not make 
good material. Although we are thus handicapped our men are 
doing good work and are very much interested in it. After inspect- 
ing West Poperinghe line we drove through Poperinghe to the East 
Poperinghe line, where we inspected the observation posts, machine 
gun emplacements, shelters, etc., that are being constructed by 
Royal Engineers and by our Engineers. A few shells were being 
fired into the area but not enough to become a menace. The shells 
that reach the ground before exploding are not as bad as those with 
time fuse that explode at an altitude and scatter schrapnel. In the 
latter case the steel helmet comes in very conveniently. In the 
former case if the shell hits within a couple of hundred yards, you 
drop to the ground and try to get into a depression in the ground 
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or into a trench, which will protect one from the schrapnel which 
scatters laterally from the bursting shells. The big high-explosive 
shells will scatter schrapnel for nearly 450 yards. We saw a good 
many big and little shell holes, but fortunately we were not bothered 
seriously by shell fire. Got back to camp about 1:45 p.m., but in 
time for dinner. Spent most of the p.m. at camp working on 
records, studying Emergency Order for occupying tho East Poper- 
inghe Trench System. While it is supposed to be our training 
period, it is in fact a real order to occupy the trenches with a 
possibility that they will be attacked and our troops must hold them. 
They are also shell fire from the German batteries. Our engineer 
camps are well to the front now and in some of them the men are 
living in dugouts. 

This morning while on the inspection trip we met Major General 
Lewis, the new commanding officer of the 30th Division. 

July 21, 1918, Sunday. Today is the anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence of Belgium, and celebrations are being held in all the 
churches of Belgium. I was invited to attend the services at 
Proven, to represent the American forces of this particular Proven 
area. General Girdwood represented the British. We each had 
several Staff and Field Officers with us. I was accompanied by 
Major Lyerly, Major Campbell, Captain Boesch and Captain Seelye. 
The ceremony followed a regular morning service, and nearly all 
stayed for the “Independence Celebration.” The church was 
crowded and an opening had to be made down the main aisle for 
the visitors to march through. General Girdwood led and I fol- 
lowed him, then came the Belgian Commandant attached to the 
British Forces. There were about thirty American, British and 
Belgian officers present. The ceremony opened by two priests who 
were gorgeously robed, and accompanied by three pages dressed in 
red gowns and white surplices. The ceremony only lasted 11 
minutes and consisted of chanting by the Priest with responsives 
by the choir, the organ playing all the time. Whether the Priest 
and choir chanted in Latin, French or Flemish, I am not sure, and 
I did not understand a single word. It was very impressive, how- 
ever. One thing surprised me, and that was that they did not 
play or sing their National Anthem. 

Sunday noon the Colonel called by for me to talk over and dis- 
cuss the occupation of the West and East Poperinghe lines by the 
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30th Division in case the Germans made an attack on the Ypres 
sector. We were working out the position that each unit would 
occupy and the necessary march orders to get the units to their 
positions. It is expected that an attack will be launched tonight, 
and if so we will put up a counter barrage and our troops will 
move into their positions. We mapped out positions and then visited 
our various camps and notified the commander of what disposition 
they were to make of their troops. This kept me busy until nearly 
dusk. We went back to Watou, made our final decision and then 
I returned to my camp, reaching here about 10:15 p.m. I then 
had to confer with the Adjutant, Major Cothran and Captain 
Brooks in regard to what they would have to do. I had not any 
supper and by the time we were through the conference I wanted 
to go to bed, and did so forgetting all about supper. I was expect- 
ing to be awakened about midnight by the expected bombardment. 
I slept right through the night. No bombardment or shelling with 
gas shells. I had given orders to the Officer of the Day to caution 
his sentries to be particularly on the lookout for gas shells and to 
be sure and wake up everybody in camp if a gas attack was started. 

July 22, 1918, Monday. In preparation for a possible attack 
and our occupation of the East Poperinghe Line, Colonel Ferguson 
and I made another inspection on the firing line of this system. 
We went through Poperinghe and took the Poperinghe-Reninghelat 
road. We had to take the long way through the town on account 
of the one way traffic regulation (not that there is now any traffic 
to amount to anything, but to prevent any chance of blocking a 
street and to insure that they will be open in case of need.) Soon 
after we left the city several shells fell within it. There was some 
doubt at first as to whether or not I had taken the party over the 
right road, as the road led direct to the front line trench and the 
German line and was subject to a good . . . of shelling. I was anxious 
myself that we should be on the right road (and we were). As we 
passed the support line of the East Poperinghe system I asked the 
Colonel if he wished to stop, and he said no, go on to the firing 
line or to the outpost line of their system. We went on for another 
¥% mile or more, when I knew we were beyond the line. I was 
watching the side of the road toward the Germans. The road had 
been screened to prevent the Germans from seeing what passed on 
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it, and I was trying to look through this screen to see the trench, 
which as it turned out afterwards had not yet been built on that side 
of the road. We went as far as the cross road leading over to 
Buzzeboom. There was a railroad track crossing near by, and I 
knew we should not cross that. There was a British non. com. with 
some men working on some wiring to the right of the road. I asked 
him the map reference and he told me a reference that I knew was 
not right (which if it had been would have had us nearly a mile 
further toward the German line). He said we were at 28 
N.W./G24¢.5.5. while I made us at G21 a.6.3. I was right. We 
turned around and went back to G15 c.0.2, where the trench we 
wished to examine was located. We passed one shell hole in the 
road that had been made the night before. The German artillery 
have nearly all these roads “registered” and can put shells on or near 
them any time they wish. For this reason, when you are riding 
on these roads, you are apt to think once in a while that a shell may 
be on its way for the particular spot on the road that you are ap- 
proaching. Then comes a comforting thought: “The shell and 
you must reach the same spot on the road at the same time or the 
shell cannot get you.” Of course it does happen that shells and men 
meet each other on the road, but there are very many that miss each 
other. It creates a somewhat nervous atmosphere and condition, 
but this is gradually lessening and we do not now think very much 
about it, either officers or men. 

We sent the automobile around via Poperinghe to Captain Myers 
camp, and began our inspection of Firing Trench of the East Pope- 
ringhe line where we join the 27th Division to Captain Myers camp 
which is near the northern boundary of our sector where we join a 
Belgian Division. The 119th and 120th Infantry are occupying the 
southern section of our sector, and the 117th and 118th Infantry 
the northern section. Each of these Regiments also have one bat- 
talion in the front line facing the Germans, and we (Engineers) 
have seven platoons in the front line and five working in the east 
Poperinghe Line. Six are working in the West Poperinghe line and 
six are at our Central Camp near Proven. The East Poperinghe 
firing line is in very good condition but has practically no shelter 
for the men. They are now beginning to build splinter proofs in 
the Parados. The bomb proofs are in the Support Line 100 to 300 
yards in rear of the main firing line. Many of the infantry had con- 
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structed improvised shelters, which were placed in the most con- 
spicuous piaces and offered little or no protection from shrapnel. 
One particular case was a shelter built facing the enemy so that its 
opening looking directly toward Mount Kemmel. All the protection 
against shrapnel was a single bag of dirt or thin sheet of corrugated 
iron. 

At G4 b 7.4 where Lieutenant R. M. Williams is working his 
platoon on shelters, machine gun emplacements, there has been con- 
siderable shelling, especially early Saturday morning. The wire 
entanglement through which they pass to and from work had three 
large shells go through it (probably 12-inch shells). They made 
holes in the ground 15 to 20 feet across and 10 to 15 feet deep. 
During the shelling a British soldier who was in charge of a stable 
of five horses, and which was within the area being shelled, tried to 
get the horses out. He entered the stable and was leading out the 
horses when a shell struck the stable and killed the soldier and all the 
horses. The lead chain was clasped so tighly by the dead soldier 
that his fingers had to be pried loose before it could be removed. 

Lieutenant William’s platoon was delayed about an hour before 
they could enter the area. Just as they were ready to start through 
the wire entanglement, a dead shell dropped within 15 feet of them. 
They had the scare but no casualties. 

Master Engineer Ledbetter’s section working on the observation 
post at G15 a.5.9 had some narrow escapes. A shell exploded near 
them and dropped shrapnel on the board where they had been mix- 
ing concrete just a minute before. They had all ducked when the 
shell whistled. One of our men was scratched slightly on the hand 
with a bit of shrapnel. No other casualties. 

We reached Captain Myer’s camp at Guant (Gwent) Farm 
G28 a.1.9, about 1:15 p.m. in time for dinner, which we both en- 
joyed very much. We found the auto there awaiting us. Right 
after dinner we were swapping experiences and Lieutenant R. M. 
Williams seemed to have had the most narrow escapes. This same 
morning he had gone down toward the support line of the East 
Poperinghe Line to see where the 117th and 118th Infantry were 
working. He had just left (about 200 yards from shelter 23) 
Lieutenant Dunbar (Supply Officer) of the 117th Infantry, with 
whom he had been talking, when he heard a shell singing in the air. 
He dropped down flat in the trench and after the shell had hit and 
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exploded, he found that it had killed Lieutenant Dunbar and wounded 
several privates of the 117th. 

There are several Observation Balloons located around the camp 
at Guant Farm and frequently they are shelled by the Germans. 
They fire time fuse shells which explode as they reach the vicinity 
of the balloon and scatter shrapnel in all directions. They occa- 
sionally hit the balloon but much oftener do not. All this shrapnel, 
however, has to fall to the ground, and there are more casualties 
amongst the soldiers on the ground than to the men in the balloons. 
During and right after dinner the Germans were shelling two bal- 
loons near the camp. We could hear the shell coming and hear it 
explode. We could also see the smoke indicating the place where the 
shell exploded. The shells seemed to be exploding at such a distance 
that the shrapnel would not fall near us. Colonel Ferguson, 
Captain Myers, Lieutenants R. M. Williams, D. M. Williams, Me- 
Leod and Sill and myself were all standing outside the mess room, 
when a shell exploded in the air near one of the balloons, but no 
shrapnel fell near us. All the others but Lieutenants D. M. Wil- 
liams and McLeod and myself moved down to the end of Captain 
Myer’s hut. We three were standing near the entrance to the mess 
hall, Lieutenant D. M. Williams and myself leaning against the 
sandbag barricade around Captain Myer’s hut. Another shell was 
heard coming and it exploded near one of the balloons. Although 
not thinking seriously that any shrapnel would fall near us, I told 
the Lieutenant I was going to step inside the mess hall for protec- 
tion. What made me do it was a sentence in father’s letter that I 
had received the day before, in which he said “to take advantage of 
all protection.” As the shell exploded that sentence flashed through 
my mind, and I went into the mess hall. Lieutenant Williams moved 
up to where I had been, which was nearer the door, and leaned against 
the barricade in nearly the identical spot I had just left. In a second 
I started to come out of the mess hall when Lieutenant McLeod said, 
“Wait a few seconds more, for it has hardly been time for the shrap- 
nel to reach the ground.” I stopped and got my steel helmet and 
just then a piece of shrapnel struck Lieutenant D. M. Williams on 
the head. It knocked him down, but he was up again in a second. 
We thought at first it was only a flesh wound but later developments 
showed the piece of shrapnel buried in the bone of the skull. If 
I had stayed at my original place when I heard the shel! I would very 
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probably have been the one to be hit. One of the Sanitary Detach- 
ment men dressed his wound, and the Colonel and I brought him to 
camp. Major Campbell then examined the wound and found the 
piece of steel in the bone. He was then sent to the Field Hospital 
132, and from there to an operating hospital “somewhere in France.” 

The Colonel and I then rode over to Headquarters 2d Battalion 
for a conference with Major Lyerly. On return to camp I had to 
hustle to get ready for a dinner engagement with General Girdwood 
of the British Army. The dinner was at eight o’clock and I went 
with Major Reynolds (Canadian) who is the Major Commandant 
of this area. It was a very enjoyable dinner, both socially and ap- 
petizingly. It is the best meal I have had in a long, long time 
(since leaving the steamer). General A. C. Girdwood is commander 
of the 96th British Infantry Brigade No. Q. 166. He is a north 
of Ireland Irishman and very pleasant and sociable. He is in a 
reserve Division and while in the Proven Area he is planning amuse- 
ments for the soldiers, children of the villages and towns and others. 
He is a good man and I believe a good soldier. We left the General’s 
about 10 p.m. It was raining a little, but no one objected as the 
rain usually means a quiet night and no bombing by aeroplanes. 

July 23, Tuesday. A very quiet night and one we all enjoyed. 
It is still raining today and I have spent most of the day in the 
office studying maps, trenches, orders, and writing my attack order 
which will go isto effect tomorrow. The two battalions change 
places and that means not only getting out orders for the change, 
but also a new attack order adapted to the various units in their new 
positions. These were prepared and ready for the Colonel’s approval 
in the p.m. He was at camp for dinner but left immediately 
afterwards for Headquarters 2d Battalion. While here he thought 
that several of our orders had not been carried out and that we had 
made some bad breaks in our work by not keeping in close enough 
touch, by runner, with our officers. I heard from him later that we 
were O.K. and that the trouble was not with our men but the In- 
fantry officers who had not done their part. 

The Colonel did not stop by on his return but sent the car in 
for me about six and wanted me to come into Watou, which I did. 
This obliged me to cut a dinner engagement with Major Reynolds, 
but I had told him the night before that my acceptance depended 
upon what duties I might be called upon to perform. He said that 
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was taken for granted and recognized. We can never tell what orders 
we may receive or where we may be sent. 

I reach Watou about eight and stayed with Colonel Ferguson 
until nearly ten, when I returned to camp. He approved the orders 
I had prepared. We took a walk around Watou and inspected the 
site for Headquarters Company of the Regiment when we move 
there, which we will probably do if the attack order becomes effective. 

July 24, Wednesday. Last night was a beautiful moonlight night, 
a few clouds but clear. Just the kind that the aeroplanes want in 
making their raids. We knew the German planes would be over and 
we were not (agreeably) disappointed. They come over and it seemed 
as though one of them just persisted in circling our camp looking 
for a good place upon which to drop a bomb. Each one of us feels 
that our hut or tent is the particular one that the aeroplane is hunt- 
ing for, and as one lies there, listening to the enemy plane, he 
begins to swell up and grow in size until he knows that it is im- 
possible for the observer to miss seeing him or the bomb to miss hit- 
ting him. That was the way I felt last night. I just knew that 

particular machine was flying continuously back and forth over my 

hut looking for a good place to drop a bomb. Nothing happened and 
I got a pretty good night’s sleep. I can sleep through the artillery 
fire even if the guns are somewhat close by. 

Today has been the day of evacuation of the Battalion and the 
taking over and occupation of the other’s territory. Nearly every- 
thing went smoothly in this change, and the transfer of work was 
accomplished without any serious interruption of the work. Before 
night all the changes had been made and reports sent in of safe 
arrival of all troops at their new camps. 

In the p.m. Captain Boesch and I made a reconnaissance of the 
location one of our battalions is to occupy in case of attack. It is 
on the southwest edge of one of the National Forests known as 
“Teak Wood.” We were working out routes for getting the Bat- 
talion to its destination and how to distribute them so as to get 
protection from artillery fire. The forest has several railroads 
through it cutting it into rectangles. We selected a site for Battalion 
Headquarters near the southwest edge of the wood and plan to have 
the men scattered partly in the wood and partly in the grain field 
adjoining, where they can get into and live in ditches in case of heavy 
thell fire. The Battalion Commander will have a small dugout 
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constructed that will be shrapnel proof. He will have a runner 
who will keep him in touch with Division Headquarters, Engineer 
Regiment Headquarters, and Brigade Headquarters. If it was fall 
or winter we would have to change these plans somewhat because 
the ditches would be filled with water. We came back through the 
wood and through several farms, all these latter being intensely cul- 
tivated. The grain is all rapidly ripening and it makes the field 
look luxuriant. All the reaping in this section is done by hand. I 
have not seen a single mowing machine, reaper or planter here. 

Tonight is clearer and brighter than last night. A full moon 
and not a cloud in sight. I shall sleep on the floor close up to my 
sand bag protection. 

The Adjutant and the band have gone to a dinner at the Com- 
mander Royal Engineers of the 49th British Division. 

July 25, Thursday. Last night the aeroplanes were again buzz- 
ing around disturbing our sleep. They dropped several bombs but 
none near us. There are now several machine guns near us that open 
on the aeroplanes when they come too near this section, and help 
to protect us. The aeroplanes also carry machine guns and turn 
them on us. 

Last night about taps a supposed Belgian soldier was found in 
the camp. He talked good English and was inquiring his way to 
the 27th American Division. It was a little bit suspicious, his being 
around for that purpose, and as it was 10 o’clock I ordered his ar- 
rest. Major Lyerly then communicated with the Area Command- 
ant, and he sent over two officers to examine the man. The stories 
were conflicting and it now appears that he is either a deserter from 
the Belgian army or a spy. The officers took him away under arrest. 
Have not heard what he turned out to be. 

This p.m. Major Lyerly and I made a reconnaissance of the 
Teak Wood, as he will be in command of the Battalion that goes 
there, if the attack takes place this week. 

This morning there was practice by aeroplanes of dropping small 
arms ammunition into trenches for the men when it cannot be 
brought up any other way. The practice took place on the old aero- 
plane field just north of us. A package of ammunition was attached 
to a small parachute and dropped from the aeroplane at the proper 
time. There were four machines taking part in this practice. 
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Another moonlight night, not quite so clear as last night but good 
enough to make bombing the order of the evening. It has been rain- 
ing some nearly every day and one of the officers wanted to know, 
“if it always rains here in the day time and there are always moon- 
light nights.” It seems to be that way. 

One of our men on the East Poperinghe Line looking up at a 
German plane flying rather low called out: “Hey you big bird, 
don’t you lay one of those hard eggs and drop it on me.”’ 

The Observation Balloons have been the scenes of many exciting 
times recently, which have been observed by our men. A German 
plane darted out of a cloud one morning and dove down and attacked 
one of the Observation balloons between Poperinghe and Vlamer- 
inghe. The plane seemed to just touch the balloon. The plane im- 
mediately flew upward and disappeared in the cloud. In a second 
the balloon was in flames. The observer escaped by means of a para- 
chute. 

A day or two ago during a very severe thunder shower one of the 
balloons was struck by lightning. The balloon was destroyed but the 
observer escaped by means of his parachute. These balloons are at 
altitudes varying from 2,000 feet to 6,000 feet and are attached by 
cable to trucks which run up and down the roads moving the Bal- 
loon to a new position if the German shells begin to come too close 
to it. Another balloon was hit and the observer jumped but his para- 
chute failed to open. He landed in the top of one of the heavily 
foliaged trees and escaped with only a few bruises. 

The French vouch for an aeroplane story that is still more re- 
markable. A German plene was disabled and fell. The aviator 
climbed outside on to the ‘wings of his machine and when the ma- 
chine struck the ground he was thrown from the wings but was 
not seriously hurt. He was taken prisoner by the French. 

July 26, 1918, Friday. The aeroplanes were out last night 
again in full force, no bombing right near us. Two German planes 
were brought down about two or three miles from us by machine 
guns. Today has been a rainy day and I have spent nearly all the 
time in the office. 

Today General Girdwood sent out an invitation to the American 
troops to a picture show at Proven, 7-9 p.m. I presume many of our 
boys will go, as it is the first time in two months they have had an 
opportunity of seeing moving pictures, 
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(Enclosure in diary) 


96th Infantry Brigade“Nbo. Q. 166. 


0. C., 105th U. S. Engineers. 
oO. C., 117th U. S. Supply Column. 
oO. C., 110th U. S. Supply Column. 
15th Lancs. Fusrs. 
16th Lancs. Fusrs. 
For information. 
2nd Manchester Regt. 
96th T. M. Battery 


There will be a special show for American Troops only at the Cinema, 
near Aerodrome PROVEN from 7 to 9 p.m. on the 26th instant. 

I should be glad if you could bring this to the notice of the troops under 
your command. 


Seating accommodation—about 400. 
A. C. GIRDWOOD, 


Brigadier-General, 
Commanding 96th Infantry Brigade. 


Headquarters, 
25th July, 1918. 


It is still raining tonight and we expect a quiet night. An article 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post of June 22, 1918, entitled: 
The Horrors of Moonlight, by George Pattullo. I have just read it 
and it is true to life. A moonlight night + an enemy aeroplane = 
mental torture. But like all things the sharp edge and penetrating 
point wear off to some extent. It is a hard life to become accustomed 
to. One thing riles me a good deal and that is our means of trans- 
portation. We are in British sector and have to (for some reason 
higher up) conform to the British organization and equipment. We 
are entitled under our own organization to 4 autos, 16 mortoreycles 
(12 with side cars) and 94 riding horses, to say nothing of our 16 
motor trucks. Horse and wagon equipment about the same. We 
have the wagon equipment (almost), are allowed no autos or motox 
cycles, but 12 bicycles of which we have two; 33 riding horses of 
which we have 9 so-called saddle horses (they are not good riding 
horses). The result is we are terribly handicapped in the inspection 
of our work. If the British had turned over to us good saddle 
horses instead of keeping all the good ones and turning over the 
“played out” ones and the very poor ones to us, in other words shared 
equally with us, I would not get riled over the situation, for I am 
ready to play the game to the limit and to take what is legitimately 
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coming to me. I do aot feel that we should be handicapped in our 
work just because we are attached to a British sector. We should 
have as good as the British at least. Yet while we are restricted to 
riding horses and they are so poor none of us like to ride them, the 
orderlics and non. coms. of the British are riding much better horses 
than we have. You can draw your own conclusion as to what the 
officers are riding. I cannot help but feel that there are plenty of 
automobiles in France to enable us to have what we are entitled to. 
The British wanted us to come to this sector. “In fact they needed 
us badly. They are anxious to turn this sector over to the U. S. 
Army and I am afraid our general will let it be forced upon us. 
‘fhere seems to be considerable uncertainty as to why the British 
lost Mount Kemmel and the high ground in front of Ypres, which 
together commanded the area way to the west of Poperinghe. Som: 
of the British lay it to the withdrawal of a Portugese Division, others 
say they do not know, that they were ordered to retreat but do not 
know who gave the order. Some officers have expressed themselves 
as believing that Mount Kemmel could have been held. It has surely 
toughened the job of holding the Ypres sector, which I believe should 
have been relinquished before the fall of Mount Kemmel and the 
fortified line made on the high ground extending from Kemmel, Mont 
de Cats and Cassel, St. Omer. If necessary, flood the area from 
near Ypres back toward Calais. It would have saved a lot of men, 
guns and ammunition, and given the British a most commanding 
position. They would have had the high ground to hold and the Ger- 
mans the low wet ground. We are now holding a good deal of the 
low ground, The British officers at Dover, Calais, and at several 
other places we have been have talked about being “fed up” on the 
war and ready for the Americans to take it over. The talk some- 
times was extremely depressing and showed up the British officers 
in a very poor light. The Canadians and Australians that we have 
met are entirely different as are also the men we have met up here 
at the front. As a whole the men we have come in close contact 
with have been fine fellows. 

The attached note from a British Sergeant is indicative of the 
feeling about the Americans coming over, and I believe our coming 
has heartened the British a great deal. This Ypres sector which they 
want to palm off on us and in which our men are now working is 
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known as the “Devils Half Acre.” It is a mean place to live in, 
work in, or fight in, especially in winter. 

July 27, 1918, Saturday. Last night was quiet, thanks to the 
rain and cloudy sky. It has rained more or less all day today, and 
again I have been in doors most of the time. I am studying the 
ground between Proven and Ypres and working out the problems of 
what we will do in case the Germans break through and the British 
are driven back. I would much prefer to work on the problem of 
what we would do if the British advance. I am working also along 
that line. It seems to me that the plans of the British have been 
too much concerned with the defensive and making preparations for 
a retreat, instead of making preparations for an advance. It may 
be that if I had been at this business for four years I would be will- 
ing to sit tight in my defenses but I do not believe I would. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


GERMANY’S LOST CAUSE. 
Officer Prisoners’ Admission. 


In order to form an idea of the effort made by the Germans since March 
21 to obtain a decision, says Havas, it may be recalled that during 1917 
in all 370 engagements were fought in the Franco-British operations on the 
Aisne, the Chemin des Dames, Flanders and the Cambrai front. This year 
in the period of only four months since March 21 no fewer than 430 en- 
gagements have been fought, and about 66 of these during the present battle. 

The Germans have been loud in their scorn of what they termed “American 
bluff” but the German High Command itself, although it sought to deceive 
the people, has had no illusions since June about the American danger. An 
important attack in the Ourcg region should have been carried out in June, 
but the Germans’ plans were changed, because some preceding engagements 
with American troops had proved their extremely hard fighting value and 
their extraordinary tenacity. 

Some German officer prisoners, whose troops have fought Americans, freely 
admitted that “if all the American Army had the same dash, Germany's 
cause was lost.” 

Daily Mail, July 26 /18. 


The Germans are learning that the Americans can and will 
fight. The next drive will make them realize it more than ever. 

July 28, 1918, Sunday. Another quiet night as far as aeroplanes 
are concerned, thanks to the continuous cloudy weather. The Ger- 
man’s long distance guns decided to tune up and threw three or 
four shells, probably from H. V. guns, in this direction. They 
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landed near Watou, in the vicinity of the camp of one of our machine 
guns. No casualties. 

This morning I went to church with Captain Winthrop at Proven. 
Service conducted in Latin and Flemish. While I could not under- 
stand the words I could get the spirit of the meeting and enter into 
its worship. I enjoyed the service (Catholic). Personally I believe 
. it would be much better if the Priest would talk in such a manner 
that the people could really understand what he said. The only time 
during the service that it seemed to me the people understood what 
he said was when he entered the pulpit and began to preach or talk 
to the people. There were individual chairs in the church, which 
had to be turned around when the people sat down, returned when 
they wanted to kneel again, and turned another time in the direction 
of the pulpit from which the Priest spoke. It was all done without 
very much noise and no commotion. During the “sermon” an old 
lady took up a collection for some purpose, I do not know what. It 
seemed to be something regular for she gave back change in nearly 
every case. The required amount was of some copper coin value. I 
gave a two franc piece and motioned no change. Later one of the 
men took up a collection which was apparently the regular congra- 
tional collection. They passed me by on this one. 

Spent the balance of the morning and part of the afternoon in 
the office. Colonel Ferguson came out in the P.M. and went over 
some regimental business he wanted me to get up for him. Later we 
went into Watou together. I got his reports in Engineer Regimental 
Training to bring back with me. 

I left Watou about 5 p.m. and walked back to camp. The Colonel 
wanted to send me back in his car but I knew he was going to leave 
for Corps Headquarters tonight, and was afraid the car might be 
late getting back. I enjoyed the walk and the exercise does me good. 
I would get hot, however, when an officer of lower rank than a major, 
or an orderly, passed me riding a good horse. I am still sore on 
account of the way we have been treated in regard to transporta- 
tion. I can walk and do not mind walking and do walk a good deal ; 
but it is bad from a military standpoint for a field officer to be 
obliged to walk, especially when your own men see British officers of 
all ranks, orderlies and non. coms., riding good horses. Also, if I 
do ride we do not have horses enough so that my orderly can ride. 
I borrow the horse assigned to the Adjutant if I take my orderly. 
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Tonight the Chaplain had a good service out in the field. The 
band helped with the music. A large percentage of the men in 
camp attended. Our chaplain, Lieutenant McElroy, is an energetic 
young man and is giving himself to the men. He follows the men 
up into the front line, carrying them tobacco, candy and other things. 
Goes through the same hardships and dangers that they do. Is 
ready to work early and late for their comfort. 

July 29, 1918, Monday. Another fortunate night. Although not 
raining it was hazy and the aeroplanes were not busy last night 
around here. We all are thankful for these quiet nights. Up at 
our front at Ypres it gets noisy at night and there are always some 
casualties. This shelling we can hear but we can now sleep through 
it. 

The strain sometimes becomes rather severe. Two of our men 
have given way to it and are now in the hospital, Private Moore of 
B. Company and Private ————— of E. Company. Private Moore 
was in this camp and it was due to the aeroplane attacks that he 
became insane (I hope only temporarily). Private of E. 
Company was with his platoon enroute to the front line, when he 
became rather violently insane or unbalanced. 

I have been working all the morning on the tabulation of our 
training since we reached France and what we have accomplished. 
We have advanced some in our training and particularly in our 
experience. It has been uphill work and sometimes I have been 
very discouraged. There are contradictory orders, each apparently 
as important as the other, each of them practically impossible to carry 
out. One order says no body of troops must be sent out without 
a commissioned officer with them. Other orders say you must ap- 
point one of the officers as Battalion Supply officer, another Trans- 
port officer, and they be relieved of all duties; that another officer 
of each Company shall be detailed to do the paper work of his Com- 
pany first. When we send ont all platoons in separate directions 
we do not have enough officers in the regiment to carry out the above 
orders, and yet the Colonel says “they are orders and must be 
carried out.” I reckon they must be and I am doing my best. 

In the afternoon I walked over to the Headquarters 1st Battalion 
for a conference with Major Cothran regarding his work. I walked 
instead of riding the horse allotted to me as I was in a hurry. I 
went the regular road going to the north of the Lovie Chateau. As 
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usual passed a number of British and Belgian officers and orderlies 
all riding good horses, and looking at me with apparent surprise that 
an American Officer of my rank should be walking. I smiled at 
them and put on a look that was to tell that “I much preferred 
to walk, and that I left my good horse back in the stable.” 

Returning from the 1st Battalion Headquarters I came to the 
south of the Lovie Chateau over a new route to me. I like to ex- 
plore new routes and there are always scenes of country village and 
people. I passed the main entrance to the chateau which I had not 
seen before. The road leads from in front of the house to the 
Proven-Poperinghe road a distance of 4% mile. It is lined with two 
rows of poplar trees and . ‘The outside was in Lombardy 
Poplars, and the inside row of arching over the road. The 
road is perfectly straight and it is a beautiful picture looking down 
the road to the Chateau house in the distance. In the lower end 
of the driveway there are three batteries of 9-inch guns. I was 
very much interested to see these and the way they had been 
camouflaged. 

The dog teams are interesting and Joe would enjoy seeing them. 
I have seen wagons drawn by one to five dogs. One dog and a 
man will often pull the little wagon. Sometimes there are three 
dogs in front and one under the wagon, all harnessed so that each 
has to pull his share of the load. 

At one farm house I saw a big broad wheel right up against the 
side of the house. I asked what it was. It was connected by a wood 
shaft with the churn. A dog is put in the wheel and as he starts 
to walk or run the wheel turns and the power is used to churn the 
butter. 

A good story was brought in last night about one of the Infantry 
sentries up in the front line. Captain Sullivan of Company E. and 
one of the Royal Engineer Captains were going from their camp 
near Ypres up to where some of our men were working on the front 
line. They came toward a sentry at the junction of an approach 
trench with the support trench. This was about 11 p.m. The 
sentry called “halt” and challenged them. The Royal Engineer 
Captain called out “Royal Engineer” and started to go on, but the 
sentry knew nothing of Royal Engineers and emphaticaly called 
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“Halt” again. The Captains halted and tried to explain what the 
Royal Engineers were and what “R.E.” meant, but it did not make 
much impression on the sentry. Finally he asked them “What is 
the Pass Word?” The Captain said “Blythe.” The sentry replied: 
“Well I will be damned; that is not what they told me. They told 
me the word was ‘Hot.’” He then let them go on. 

July 80, Tuesday. Spent a busy but quiet day in camp. I in- 
spected quarters and stables. Prepared march orders, etc., for the 
evacuation of the several platoons on August 1. 

Received word that 124 new men were enroute to fill up the regi- 
ment. I am now somewhat anxious to know what kind of men 
they will be. We had some fresh string beans today for dinner 
which tasted fine. Also lettuce. 

‘I have been talking with some of my officers who have been work- 
ing up at the front in regard to what the British are doing. The 
opinion seems to be that the 33rd British Division in the Southern 
part of our sector is doing splendid work and trying to get their 
line in first class condition, while the 49th British Division is doing 
but very little actual work. The Commanding Officer of the 49th 
likes to have raids made and consequently raids are made nearly 
every night at the expense of the work. 

The British do not seem to make the same preparation for defen- 
sive or offensive that the French do, and nothing like what the Ger- 
mans do. The British do not seem to be at all particular about 
getting things completed, consequently both in defensive and offen- 
sive warfare they are not ready with certain structures that should 
have been completed and which are necessary to the fullest success 
of either form of warfare. 

In the present retreat or “strategic retirement” of the Germans 
they are playing the game much better than the British did in 
their retreat at Cambrai. They are taking heavier toll from the 
Allies than the British did from the Germans. A good rear guard 
with plenty of machine guns can make the advancing troops pay 
very heavily for every yard of territory that they gain. 
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(Enclosure in diary.) 


MERRIS CAPTURED BY AUSTRALIANS. 
GERMANS SURROUNDED. 


British Official. 
Tuesday morning. 


We captured a few prisoners last night in successful raid near Ayette 
(south of Arras). Shortly after midnight Australian patrols entered the 
enemy’s positions about Merris (near Baileul). Forty prisoners have been 


taken by our troops in the locality. 
Hostile artillery has been active with gas-shell northwest of Albert, and 
has also shown activity at a number of points between La Bassee Canal 


and Ypres. 
Evening—During the latter part of the night the patrols of the first 
Australian Division, who had entered the German positions about Merris, 
successfully established themselves east of the village, which was surrounded 
and captured. One hundred and sixty-nine prisoners and a number of 
trench mortars and machine guns were taken by us. Our own casualties 
were remarkably light. A few additional prisoners were captured by our 
patrols during the day in the Nieppe Forest sector (southwest of Merris.) 
Hostile artillery has shown great activity today against our new positions 


at Merris. 

Daily Mail, July 31, 1918. 

We need more artillery at the front and plenty of ammunition 
so that we can have and maintain a superiority of fire. If we 
could get sufficient of our guns in position and then supply them 
with sufficient ammunition so that a continuous fire could be main- 
tained on the German line, particularly to the rear of the very 
front lines, I believe we could steadily advance without such serious 
losses as we are having at the present time. Then again we need 
more and heavier aeroplanes. We should have a continuous stream 
of aeroplanes passing over the German lines and on into Germany, 
not only bombing the huts, powder factories, manufacturing plants, 
depots, ete., but the cities, particularly Berlin. This would have 
more effect in breaking down the German morale than anything else, 
and I believe would lead to peace very shortly. 

Tuesday p.m. the Colonel and I went out to the target range to 
see our men B. and B. target practice. 


(To be Continued.) 








AYCOCK IN HIS LATER YEARS 


This is the last photograph taken of him. 


~ 





